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The Editor’s Outlook 


A Rew Gbristian .WHAT should be the attitude of the Western Christian 
in China towards Chinese bandit outrages? Should 
_ the missionary follow those of his business friends 
_ 0 Gbina, "who desire it and endeavour to secure armed pro- 
tection while while itinerating? | 

Should the missionaries announce the giving up of their extrater- 
ritorial privileges? 

This latter. pertinent question includes all the others. It is dis- 
cussed specifically in the “Christian Century” for May 17th, 1923, by 
Tyler Dennett, under the caption “Extraterritoriality and Missionaries 
in China.” He says “I certainly question whether there is a Christian 
missionary in China who will stand up and state that he wants them 
(extraterritorial privileges). I hope there isn’t.” A prominent Western 
Christian leader recently said that he is considering writing to his Consul 
and disclaiming any desire for political protection in the course of his 
travels in China.. Mr. Dennett further says “If the missionaries were 
to-day to make a voluntary relinquishment of their extraterritorial 
privileges not one of them would suffer physical harm.” Now there is 
full sympathy with all those who have suffered at any time from bandit 
or other outrages. Yet one cannot but wonder whether extra- 
territoriality does not enable bandits and other lawless people to capitalise 
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the missionary inasmuch as an appeal to the missionary’s consul puts 
pressure on the Chinese Government to pay the ransoms desired. Many 
seem to overlook the fact that extraterritoriality as connected with 
Christian work means, in the last analysis, an appeal to force for pro- 
tection in propagating the Gospel of Love. Now all will recognise this 
as a delicate and difficult question. It is raised here from no wish to 
appear to dictate what others should do or think. Yet missionaries 
in China need to consider whether extraterritoriality is not more of a 
hindrance than a help to their work. Does not the claiming of extra- 
territorial privileges give some colour to the charge made by Mr. 
Bertrand Russell and others that Christian idealism and Western im- 
perialism go together and depend upon one another? Is this not a 
Gordian knot that must be cut? It is clear that Christ’s method of 
winning men by loving them does not fit in with the political use of 
,torce. As to the problem of the right use of force in social life there 
is conscientious and wide difference of opinion: even Christian opinion 


is not yet unanimous thereon. But the question as to whether or not 


the Christian worker should depend on force while propagating the 
life of the Spirit and the way of love seems to preclude any but one 


answer, ““The use of force, directly or indirectly, is out of place.” Has — 


not the time come to say so? Is there not a call for a venture of 
faith precisely at this point and at this time? Of course some will say, 
“There is no Government on which we may depend.” True! But is 
there not a call for the Western Christian*to stand with his Chinese 
brethren in this regard? Can Christian internationalism ever be set 
~ up while its agents depend on armed nationalism? How can we expect 
the Chinese Church to venture forth boldly trusting in God alone, if 
their Western brothers try to straddle two planks—one extraterritorial 
privileges and the other trust in God?~ Have we sufficient faith in 
God and the efficacy of the Gospel to depend only on God and that 
Gospel for winning our way? The only arms the Western Christian 
. should depend on are the arms of God. To most Chinese the impact 


of the West upon the East looks like a jumble of material civilization | 


which they desire, of militaristic imperialism which they do not in the 
least appreciate, of sectarian propaganda which they do not understand, 
and of flashes of idealism which seem inextricably mixed up with 
all the rest. A declaration of Christian independence and motive 1s 
needed. This declaration should make clear the independence of the 
Christian movement of political power and its utter dependence on divine 
power alone. Has the Western Christian in China the spiritual nerve 
to make such a declaration? Does not such a new declaration offer a 


new position of leadership? 


| 
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CHINESE women are entering even more rapidly than 


od a the men into the new day of Christian freedom. This 
whouen: is true not only of those women leaders in national 


organizations but also of the rank and file. A few 
signs of this which have come to us are worth noting. Word has 
come from Chaochow, Kwangtung, of the impression created on the 
delegates from that centre by the position and work of the women 
delegates to the National Christian Conference. The Chinese woman 
delegate from Chaochow reported with deep feeling the fact that women 
at the National Christian Conference were put on the same level with 
men. The courteous behavior of Christian men to these women 
delegates also loomed large in her impressions. The Chinese woman 
delegate from Chaochow in reporting to the Christians there also made 
a deep impression by reason of her own humble yet capable manner. 
Thus does Christianity help set women free to render fuller service. 
In practical and quieter lines of work Chinese women are also making 
good. Mrs. Sites of Foochow reports that during a ten days meeting 
near the end of 1922 she saw seventy-five women accept Christ as 
the result of simple Gospel preaching by Chinese women. Here and 
there are instances showing that the status of women is being elevated 
and their spiritual and social equality properly recognized. At Fakumen, 
Manchuria, soon after the delegates returned from the National 
Christian Conference, two young unmarried women were elected 
deacons of a congregation in connection with the Presbyterian Church 
-of Ireland. For thirteen years a curtain in this church has screened 
the sexes from each other: this “middle wall of partition’ has now 
been removed. All this indicates how Christian gatherings in Shanghai 
set the standards for even remote places. It is a by-product which 
helps to justify the expenses of such Conferences. Bishop Norris of 
Peking reports that in the Diocese of North China the co-ordination of 
the men and women on the Synod and Committees has been carried 
out as far as possible. Women workers now have equal rank with the 
men except as regards the offices of bishop and priest. In Canton also, 
women of ability are being elected as deaconesses, teachers and super- 
intendents of Sunday Schools. A woman has been appointed District 
Commissioner of Education. For the Methodists, Dr. W. H. Lacy 
states that the change in the position and work of women is nothing 
short of marvellous. The Epworth League and Christian F-ndeavor 
Societies have so supplemented the work in the high schools that the 
development of young womanhood in the church has gone far hevond — 
what was anticipated. These instances are typical of manv others 
Thev are features of the Christian Revolution whieh is quietly going 
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on in the midst of crumbling institutions and political chaos. Thus is 
the foundation of the new China being: noiselessly but steadily laid, 


The Rew THE spirit of Chinese youth reaching out for new 
Guanine Ghiatlece light, was well illustrated in the Hunan Student 

Conference, at Yale-in-China, Changsha, February 
23-28, 1923. There were present ninety-six men delegates from four- 
teen or fifteen schools, and twenty-six women delegates representing ten 
schools: the men and women delegates had lunch and supper together. 
It had been planned that there should be separate Bible classes for men 
and women. But at the first meeting of leaders the women said that 
being by themselves they got too much of women. After the fullest 
discussion, in which the student delegates took part, it was decided to 
have mixed Bible classes. Another most interesting feature of the 
Conference was the unhesitating expression of opinion on the part of 
the students as to its weak and strong points. A criticism frequently 
made was that some Bible class leaders talked too much. It is reported 
that the Bible class leaders concerned took due notice and acted accord- 
ingly. The students wanted, and rightly, more time for discussion. In 
another case complaint was made that the Chinese used by a foreign 
leader was not understandable. He was promptly provided with 
an interpreter. The question hour was especially stimulating by reason 
of the intense interest shown by the delegates. On the suggestion of 
the students it was decided that opportunity for questions should be 
given simultaneously with the recreation period. A favourite question, 
given in response to the presentation of a topic was, “What can we do 
now?” There was great interest in the ideal family. This subject was 
presented by the head of a Chinese family. Afterwards opportunity was 
given to visit one or two local Chinese families: of these, the delegates 
were heard to say, “They were indeed ideal families.” Of the three 
forums the one on social service drew the largest number. Nearly half 
the delegates chose this forum. While there were not as many students 
in the forum on Christian Apologetics, those who attended it were 
very enthusiastic. As a practical result, at the last meeting of the Con- 
ference, almost all the delegates signed cards recording definite decisions 
made during the Conference. The point to be noted is that he who would 
help the modern Chinese student must follow their lead as to what they 
need and when and how. Their desire to have a large measure of discus- 
sion is not due to an idle wish to talk. It is their method of thinking. It 
should be encouraged, even though sométimes it leads the discussion away 


from the starting point. 
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Do college TuIs is a pertinent question? Some aver that the 
“Graduate Church Proportion lapsing is large; a recent study of six 
Members Lapse? leading colleges leads to the conclusion that it is not. 

To begin with about eighty-five per cent. of their 
students are church members. One of our correspondents thinks that 
the proportion of students lapsing from the church after leaving school 
is greater in the lower grades. The lapses which occur are not all found 
among those from non-Christian families. One correspondent mentions 
lapsing as being more prominent among students from Christian families. 
Be that as it may in these institutions the proportion of College graduates 
lapsing from church life is estimated as varying between nothing and 
thirty per cent.: the average for the six institutions being about fifteen 
per cent. How that compares with the extent of similar lapses in 
Western lands we do not know. It is certainly not large nor dis- 
couraging. It is sometimes assumed that lapsing from church life is 
more prominent in connection with school churches than rural or other 
churches. Again this study points to the opposite conclusion. The 
head of one of these institutions had much personal experience of the 
rural church. He thinks that the proportion of college students who 
lapse would only be half as large as that among rural Christians. That 
the proportion lapsing is greater among rural Christians than college 
eraduates is borne out by all the other correspondents except one who 
has no evidence either way. All this implies that Christian education 
deepens Christian stability. Although the proportion of college 
~ graduate church members who lapse is not large yet it must not be 
ignored. The causes given as leading to such lapsing are worth study. 
One, the clannish disposition which dislikes breaking with the old church, 
operates in connection with other Christians as well as students. The 
others are: (1) Inadequacy of student Christianity—easy acquiesence in 
prevailing school ideals. To meet this lack of character-building environ- 
ment one educationalist suggests less rules and more student government. 
(2) The church lacks vision and programme; its intellectual and material 
equipment contrast unfavorably with those in the school church. (3) 
School church life is too artificial and church activities too restricted. 
The student thus lacks opportunity to know real church life. (4) Non- 
Christian family influence. (5) The downward pull of environment. 
(6) The absence of stimulating tasks. (7) Desire to connect with an 
independent church which causes them to delay joining church until 
after leaving school and which they often fail to find after graduation. 
(8) Residence where there are no other Christians. Considering the 
conditions and difficulties listed above the wonder is not that so few 
students lapse but that so many stand firm. Intellectual problems do not 
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appear to be prominent in causing these lapses. Social influences out- 
side of Christian control are the chief factor. This fact forces the 
question as to whether school life as now conducted adequately fits the 
students to meet the actual conditions which confront them after gradua- 
tion. Is mission school life too far removed from actual life conditions? 


Ghe ew years ago every annual Christian Conference 

referred at length to the problem of the training of 
aanomatice missionaries; now the problem is no longer discussed in 
China. For this there are two reasons:—(1) The Chinese Church 
is now the guiding theme of all National Christian Conferences, and 
(2) it is assumed that the rapid development within recent years of 
departments of mission study in connection with prominent schools in 
the West, has solved the problem of special missionary training. That 
these schools at the home base are doing excellent work is well known; 
but that they are adequately meeting the need of preparing Westerners 
for Christian work in China is unfortunately not yet true. Contact 


‘with the students in these Language Schools for four or five years has 


shown that they are a fine body of young women and men. “The spirit 
of comradeship and social-mindedness,” to quote the “Linguist,” the 
Nanking Language School Annual, are their two chief characteristics 
Their general education and technical preparation for specific tasks 1s 
well cared for. But a large number of them still labour under serious 
handicaps. Not more than 10 or 20% of them have any special pre- 
paration before coming to China in things Chinese, either social or 
religious. Furthermore, a large proportion of them—it is not possible 
to say exactly—labour under the handicap of having had no special 
preparation in the Bible or theology or in the philosophy of the 
Christian religion. In a time when China is awakening intellectually 
with great rapidity such handicaps are more serious than before. It would 
appear that probably two out of three of the missionaries who now come 
to China do not have the advantage of attending the special departments 
of mission study now in existence at home. Strangely enough while 
on increasing number of missionaries on furlough take advantage of these 
snecial training institutions, comparatively few missionary candidates 
attend them. Atthe same time there has been a rapid increase in the number 
of students attending the schools for missionary training on the field. '» 
eleven years 870 missionaries have passed through the Nanking School: 
from 1916-1923, 1.107 missionaries utilized the Peking School. Thus at 
least one-third of the present missionary force has_ studied in these 
field schools. Now it is not fair to any missionaries to send them out 
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to China without being equipped, to some extent, to interpret the claims 
of the Christian religion to those with whom they come in contact. 
The keen scrutiny which the Christian Church and the Christian Message 
are now undergoing makes this a most imperative necessity. Further- 
more the chief function of the Western Christian in China is to witness 
to Christ—to pass on the Christian Message. There is no task for 
which more careful preparation is needed than this. It would appear, 
therefore, that these training schools on the field need to be strengthened 
as regards the teaching of other subjects besides the language. It is 
doubtful of course whether training schools in China should in addition 
to language study endeavour to supplement lack of special preparation in 
Christian teaching and even, as is sometimes needed, in educational — 
method. But the work now being done through lectures to promote an 
understanding of Chinese life and thought should be extended and streng- 
thened. If well equipped institutions in the West cannot solve the 
problem here referred to it must be solved on the field. 
* * * 
The Recorder HE RECORDER has received constant help from its 
large group of contributors and subscribers and from 

Makes Progress i. occasional critics : of the many bouquets now drying 
in the editorial drawer we will make no lengthy mention. As a result 
of the combined effort of these our friends and ourselves we can record 
satisfactory progress. The years 1918-1923 have, from the viewpoint 
of finances, been somewhat critical. -Yet the only direct effect upon 
the REcoRDER has been the enlargement of the type-page with a view 
to economizing in paper. The number of pages has once been increased. 
During these five years the number of subscribers has increased 47%: 
during the same period the number of missionaries has, according to the 
“Directory of Protestant Missionaries in China’ increased 28%. 

An indirect effect of this strenuous period has been the existence of 
a debit balance which appeared first in 1919. This was due entirely 
to unpaid subscriptions. This debit balance, while always covered by 
outstanding subscriptions, has yet caused us a measure of embarrassment. 
This was entirely unnecessary: for had all subscribers paid promptly 
it would never have appeared. It is probably partly due to our custom 
of allowing the magazine to run on until specifically told to discontinue 
i This custom has long been against existing magazine ethics: once 
or twice recently we have been criticised for adhering to such a mossback - 
practice. We have now decided to be more business like and discontinue 
the magazine if subscription is not paid three months after it falls due. 
The leeway of three months is allowed—though even this is against 
modern magazine methods—because many of our friends are at far 
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distant places when their subscription runs out. We hope that all our 
subscribers will promptly settle back accounts. We need the money to 


pay up our own bills. We urge also that all subscribers pay particular 


attention to renewing their subscription promptly. We do not like to 
be in debt and since there is sufficient owing us to cover all our debts 
we do not need to. | 
The Cost of WE are announcing in this issue that oo with 


January 1, 1924, the subscription price will be increased 


rder 
the Recorde to $5.00 a year. It is ten years since the subscription 


was last raised. At the end of 1922 we were in a position for the first 
time to know just what the RECORDER costs to produce. It has always 


been heavily subsidized. In 1922 the American Board appointed the 


Editor-in-Chief to Shanghai and mainly for the editorial work of the 
RECORDER. The actual cost in 1922 of twelve copies of the Chinese 
RECORDER, including time of Editor-in-Chief, expenses of administra- 
tion, printing and distribution was between $7.50 and $8.00 Mexican. 


The subscription price was $4.00. Of course The RECORDER cannot 


be expected to pay for the time of the Editor-in-Chief: all other 
expenses, however, must be charged against its own income. No 
mission makes any contribution to the RECORDER outside of the time 
of the Editor-in-Chief. While in 1922 the REcorpER was solvent it 
was discovered that the cost of production, outside of the time of the 
Editor-in-Chief, has increased so much that the debit balance will 
soon change into a deficit unless more income is secured. In 1913 
twelve copies of the RECORDER cost $4.58 Mexican as against $5.21 


in 1922. For 1922 the total cost of production was above the actual 


possible receipts for the year if all were paid in: the loss estimated 
for 1923 was still larger. This situation must not continue. The 
actual cost of the reading matter in twelve issues was in 1922, $4.50: 
we received $4.00. Since there are over two thousand subscribers this 
alone involves considerable loss. The total actual cost for twelve copies 


of the REcoRDER in 1922 was $5.21: there was received from all sources. 


$4.84. In addition there is some loss from unpaid subscriptions. There 


has been for some time a need of increased clerical help which can only 


‘be secured through increase in income. Furthermore it is a time when 
all expenses tend to rise. The business basis of the RECORDER is 
therefore at present unsound. The only way to make it sound is to 
increase our income. This we have decided to do. In order. to make 
this transition from one subscription to another as easy as possible we 
have decided that all those who pay the 1924 subscription on or berore 
October 1, 1923, may have the benefit of the old rate. 
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Contributed Articles 


The Man with the Hoe 
STANLEY E. ANNIS) 


PrHE “Farmers of Forty Centuries” are still a people of one tool— 

EE the hoe. Whether they wish to prepare the soil for sowing, to 

- cultivate the growing plants, to rid the crop of weeds, or to 
dig a hole or a grave, it is upon the hoe they depend. 

The Chinese hoe is the simplest yet most adaptable combination 
tool in existence. It performs the various tasks for which the average 
American farmer demands at least a plough, a cultivator, a seed-drill, 
a spade and a hoe. True, the Oriental owns a plough—a curved pigce 
of oak with an iron point attached—but no Chinese plough yet made 
can turn the soil as well nor as deep as can the hoe. A crude harrow 
scratches the earth’s surface, a sickle and a bamboo rake assist in 
gathering the harvest. But preéminent over all stands the hoe, monarch 
of Chinese agricultural implements and a symbol of China’s citizenship. 
| To be quite fair one must admit that in one instance the hoe does 

surrender its supremacy to the plough. Rice must be cultivated under 
_ water—a situation to which the hoe has never learned to accommodate 
itself in spite of its adaptability. It can claim no part in that peaceful 
pastoral scene of rural China—a water buffalo, the quintessence of 
patience and indifference to time, trudging breast deep in the mud and 
. water of a paddy field, drawing a one handled plough, and being driven 
by means of a line, a succession of shrill whistles, and a six-foot gad; 
the driver wading behind while holding the line and gad with one 
hand and maneeuvring the plough with the other; the combination 
moving at the leisurely pace of some fifteen feet per minute. Neither 
does the hoe share in that later scene where cheery groups of men, 
pantaloons rolled to the hips, saunter into the paddy field and with 
their toes sift up the mud around each individual root, although it 
has the satisfaction of knowing that its rival the plough is also useless 
in this regard. With these i cata: the hoe remains supreme as a 
tool of cultivation. 

_ Befitting its importance the Chinese hoe differs markedly i in size 
and weight from the slender article that westerners call hoe. With its 
four by eight inch blade of solid iron, its five foot handle of doughty 
oak, and its six or eight pound weight, it becomes a mighty instrument 
in the hands of a strong man, though a risky tool in the hands of 


| Note.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 
responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these pages. 
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a bey. Any superintendent of a school garden can testify to the hazards 
to be rtin when school boys hoe shoulder to shoulder—just when a hoe 
is at the zenith of its stroke the boy’s muscle may weaken and the 
descent be upon the shaved scalp of his companion with perhaps lament- 
able results. 
Quiet, steady, yet powerful and sure, is its stroke. Poised : erect 
for a moment high overhead it slowly descends, gathering momentum 
until it hits the earth with a resounding thud driving its blade to the 
shoulder in the soil. A slight backward jerk and a patting stroke 
pulverize the newly released clod. To develop poise and lung expansion 
physical culturists advocate an exercise they call “the axe stroke” from 
its similarity to the movement used in chopping wood. An equally 
efficient action physically is “the hoe stroke.” Bodily poise and carriage, 
muscle development and chest capacity are the natural heritage of the 
great family of farmers in China. Most favourably do they compare 
with “scientific” farmers of the West who sit stoop-shoutldered on sulky 
ploughs or cultivators all day long. 

Fathers and grandfathers for centuries “past have’ used the trusty 
hoe and found the earth to vield to it her increse, at least in fair 
measure if not to sixty or a hundred fold. The scientific Occidental 
may be agriculturally more efficient, but “maximum efficiency” is a 
term which the man with the hoe never uses and over which he 
never worries. The hoe will turn the sod, cut the weeds, dig the hole— 
what more could be required ? 

' Though he does not realize it his beloved hoe is an index of the 
stage of progress his race has made in civilization. It is a milestone 
marking the distance he has gone toward the realization of the 
possibilities that have been implanted by the Divine in the human soul. 
There have been tribes and races in human history—and still are—that 
have not risen to the realization that they can be masters of Mother 
Nature if they will. They are still in the throes of primitive superstition, 
wherein all nature is arrayed against them and life is a constant defen- 
Sive struggle against all those natural forces which ’exist if they only 


‘knew it for their use and blessing. Demons in the river drown human 


folk, thunder in the heavens strikes dead when angry, spirits of the air 
go about seeking whom they may devour. There are others who have 
been delivered a step above this. They have found Mother Nature not 
quite so bad as they had thought. With proper treatment and caressing 
she can be led to produce food and clothing in more or less sufficient 
quantity according as her suitors have more or less discovered the way 
to her heart. 

This is where our man with the hoe has probably arrived. He is. 
still shackled with a host of fetters that belong to primitive times. But 
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into the light when he has discovered 
cettait of the laws that govern in the universe and can apply them | 
successfully to the task of providing him and his four hundred million 
brothers with the fundamental necessities of life, in sufficiency if not in 
abundaneée. It is equally true that he has not yet conceived the higher 
forces that have led other peoples to speak in terms of efficiency, principles, 
mental and spiritual processes. The human soul and its relations are an 
uninvestigated world to him. A material hoe controlled by physical 
strength with a degree of intelligence added is his attainment. He is 
as yet largely unaware and unthinking of the principles and laws that 
lie behind the use of the hoe. which, if known to him, would lead 
him beyond both hoe and single-handled plough. Others may investi- . 
gate soil nature and the principles of cultivation to the utmost, improvis- 
ing new and more productive tools, bringing to bear in new ways the 
old powers of nature—light, heat, tides, the winds, electric forces— 
and turning them back upon Mother Earth to make her disgorge for 
man’s use and enjoyment the riches she has so bountifully in store. 
The man of the hoe is ignorant of these. He is satisfred with what 
he has and is when the best might be his. This is the tragedy of his 
life—“A man’s reach should exceed his grasp or what’s a heaven for.” 

- How can he be saved? May it not even be through his hoe? 
Though he has not attained unto the highest life nevertheless he has 
made progress far beyond the dweller in caves and the companion of 
wild animals of the forest. Once he understands how the hoe represents 
. his distance removed from these, can he not then be made to see the 
far more wonderful development that still awaits him? There is a 
silver lining to his cloud—the unperceived presence around him of the 
influences of the upper realm seeking to exert upon him their uplifting 
perfecting power. The open road of their approach is along the level 
of his present attainment. Talk with him first of the things nearest his 
life—of the soil, its nature and composition, its activities and laws. 
Lead him toward the mysteries of the atmosphere and its influence upon 
plant and human life. Initiate him into the phenomena of the «lectric 
forces he sees displayed in such magnificence in every thunder cloud. 
Persuade him to dig a little deeper into the earth beneath his feet and 
experiment upon the treasure he finds there. Then as his sympathy 
opens out, as his appreciation of natural law advances and of “feng shui” 
retreats, usher him into the spiritual world with its principles and laws— 
soul nature, the laws of his own being, whence he came and whither he 
is going, the powers and possibilities within him, his relation to things 
as they are and to the great First Cause of all. Ultimately he will 
see himself, his fellows, and the world, from the vantage ground of the 
Unity of the Universe and its — in the mind of the Eternal. 
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This is the way to his The-more the that are 
brought to bear the earlier and more complete will be his progress. Let 
every friend exert his worthiest effort to bring the influence he knows 
best into vital contact with the hoe-man’s life—whether it be through 
scientific agriculture, social science, or special evangelism. The Spirit 
of the living God will see to it acai relative —, are ned 
the highest life evolved. | 


Christian’s s Vocabulary and in Particular 


E. K. HUGHES 


specific evangelistic work as well as a Chinese and therefore 

should not set out to serve the Kingdom in this way. That a 

“foreigner is in some important particulars at a. disadvantage, is 
obvious; but there can be little doubt that so sweeping a conclusion is 
wrong. There is also another form of service. which on the surface 
appears even less to afford scope for a foreigner, but which on examin- 
ation may yet be found to hold out some hope for him. I refer to 
the need for enriching and vivifying the religious vocabulary of the 
Christian community. At first sight it appears almost absurd that an 
ordinary missionary can do anything much in this direction; and those 
who in sermon-making have tried starting with the English and then 
laboriously transliterating, know the futility of their labour. But, 
suppose the foreigner starts the other way round, and. being in direct 
contact with men takes their words; and then puts himself to school 
with the written language. That is not to say he works up to a 
sinologue’s standard, but only that he faithfully seeks a sense of the 
significance of Chinese words and of the value of Chinese ideas. May 
he then hope? Personally I think he may; and further I would venture 
to assert that he has a place which only a few, if any, Chinese can fill. 
On the one hand he is bilingual, i.e., he is forced continually to think 
in two languages and compare the relative force of expressionss. On 
the other hand, with his heritage of devotional literature and his 
grounding in highly developed modes of theological thinking, he should 
be able to follow out further the clues furnished by Chinese thought 
and expression. Of course he will constantly find that he has mis- 
understood and must start again, but, assuming the desire to learn 
rather than the itch to teach, there surely is ground for the hope that 
his labours will find a reward. By way of illustration I must perforce 
take myself as a case in point. Having a desire to serve the Church 


fy’ has been said in recent years that a missionary cannot do — 
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of my Lord, I studied it. From that study certain oncinstutie emerged 
and these drove me back to the Classics. The result is as follows. 

In this inle-id district the idea of the Kingdom of God seems to 
have but little. vital meaning for the Church. Christians are just not 
interested in it; whilst the conception of Christ as Lord of the Kingdom, 
the true Emperor of man, is an ideal far over the horizon. One might. 
put it that they feel vaguely that, until the Church is a visible power, 
- influential in every district, this great Christian doctrine is not practical 
politics, and therefore of no urgent importance for the ordinary man: 
Such an attitude is of course contrary to the spirit of our Lord. Not 
only so, but possibly more significant still, it is also contrary to the 
teaching which China reckons to have prized above all else. There is 
no nation which can compare with the Chinese in its age-long passion 
for the study of government. In cqnsidering this paradox, I came to: 
the conclusion that the Church suffers from a defective realization of 
the personality of the Saviour. He is not so much a person as a 
method, a 3 -f-, by which men escape from sin and its punishment, 
enjoy the protection of Almighty God and have a hope of perfect 
bliss after death. To have gained so much is not to be be-littled, but 
for a believer in such a position spiritual health will depend largely on 
his conception of sin and righteousness. If he is tiached with legalism, 
then he is in a parlous state. 

Working along this line I came to consider the form commonest 
in South Fukien at tle end of a prayer, viz. “trusting in the merit 
_ ($1) of my Saviour.” In English this is a time-hallowed expression 
of belief in the saving work of our Lord, and we feel no incongruity 
in the word ‘merit’. But what is its origin? First, note that it does 
not appear in the English New Testament at all: second, that the idea of 
merit is a prominent feature in pagan faiths and in the Judaism of our 
Lord’s time. In fact He fought against it and would have His followers 
understand that “even so ye also, when ye shall have done all the things 
that are commanded you, say, We are unprofitable servants.”’ Saint 
Paul, ex-pharisee, had to wrestle with the tyranny of the idea, first in 
his own heart and then in the hearts of his converts. Perhaps where 
no better word existed it was of real value in emphasizing the great 
Sacrifice on the Cross. But where a more personal word exists, ‘merit’ 
must be regarded as inadequate. In Chinese there is such a word, one 
which I can conceive Saint Paul hailing with joy as giving the wings 
of expression to his consciousness of Jesus and His ilies This word is 
Compare it now with 3. 

In the two volume Dictionary of the Comuntniel Press the first two 
quotations under are as follows. (1) 574 BA 
BABS BAA. Plainly the 
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word has-but a nodding acquaintance with the coneept of personality. 
As distinguished for me by a friend, gy is something outside of 
within personality, bound up with it. Take the dictionary again and 
look up @%. To summarize:-—(1) the root meaning is Ff, to advance 
or aseend, and from that it becomes, to be an outstanding person, reach 
an influential position, (2) it is used of men and things,’ (3) in re 
things it denotes the vital energizing power inherent in them. (4) in re 
men it denotes power of personality either good or bad, but almost always 
in the good sense. Further, a famous definition of it is that by ag 4. 

FE Z. sufficient unto himself not waiting on outside 
influences, i.e., self-determining. It means then that sovereign power in a 
man which, when he has it, enables him to rule himself, and having 
done that to rule others. But it is important to note that it is not used 
in relation to brute force. (Contrast 9% in this respect.) Thus it is 
the power of an essentially spiritual order. 

Now come to the Classics. The word , is everywhere, as all 
students know. A word constantly associated with it is ¥%, being 
adequate to; whilst its qualifying adjectives nearly always have a 
superlative connotation, e.g., #. In the following references my transla- 
tion is based on Legge’ s, but I have taken the reaesied of altering sone 
T felt it necessary. 


(1) Great Learning. The opetiiiig sentences read, Ke WA 
BA ie. fe MH fR, etc. The way of the Great Learning is to illustrate the 
illustrious moral power of personality, to renovate the people and to 
rest in the highest virtue. This is the title, and the whole book 
is a treatment of #§; how to obtain it and how indispensable it is 
to society. Note incidentally the 4 #5 in verse 4, as the 
prime pre-requisite of this illustrious 8, # WY being the critical in- 
vestigation of peeromena. The whole passage reminds one of Dr. 
Oman and his “moral order of the universe” and his passion for 
reality in Christ’s disciples, (cp Personality’’). 


(2) Doctrine of the Mean, c &The Duke Ai asked about 
the insight of knowledge, benevolence and nerve, these three, are the 
powers of personality permeating under heaven. The and are 
instructive. 

(3) Analects, Bk 2, c. 1. “The Master said, ‘He who exercises 
government by means of his #, may be compared to the north polar 
star, which keeps its place and all the stars turn towards it.” In other 
words there is something in man which is erenintinty attracted ” power 


in personality. 
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abe Shu King, Pt 1, c.3.- Yao considers who is suitable to be his 

: Among his immediate circle there is no one, and finally Shun 
‘Gs: ewegennls He, living in a hateful family, “had the capacity” -by his 

filial piety to live in. harmony with them, and to lead them graduatly 
to self-government.” Compare Mencius’ reference to his early days: 
the moving picture of him in the fields, crying to heaven in his distress: 
the insistent question, Why do my parents not love me? and the searching 
examination of the cause in Himsetr. The conception is of a man 
who could not rest until good conquered evil, love overcame hate. There- 
fore it is said of him in the Doctrine of the Mean, c. 17, that his - 
fa was bound to obtain its throne. 

(5) Shu King, Pt.4, Bk 5, 1 and 2 Here is the classic instance 
of repentance in Chinese history, and tecerteue of particular importance 
for the Church. -T’ae-kea’s grandfather had ## and therefore “heaven 
caused its great appointment to light on him.” The young king how- 
ever was not adequate to changing. He was wilful and did not respond 
to the exhortation “to strive after the #@ of self-restraint and cherish 
far-reaching plans.” After being firmly dealt with by E Yin, a man 
of “correcting and preserving 4,’ he was capable in the end of real 4, 
This is the kind of conversion’—from one point of view—which so 
many need. Is the Church being faithful in its teaching and practice 
to the high level marked out by such a passage: ? | 

Words may be windows by which air and light enter into a stuffy 
soul. Enough has been shewn to prove that #@ is such a word; and 
_ yet as far as my experience goes, the man in the pulpit has done but 

little by way of tapping its resources. Even less has the man in the pew. 
We have # 4 and 34 #@., and of recent years our authors and 
_ journalists have given us 4% # as a more worthy translation of Faith; 

and the phrase is making its way in the Church. Much more, however, 
remains to be done. To effect this, the best way would be to popularize 
its use through the Bible; but the Bible is just where scant justice is 
done to it. I am constrained to ask the authors of the latest Mandarin 
translation for teaching on this point. Why are they so shy of it? 
In connection with the righteousness of God # is confessedly un- 
satisfactory, being only one of a series of virtues. How can a 
‘righteousness’ revealed in the Passion of the Cross be taken as 
%° Take the great passage, Romans 1:17, where the &cxavoctvy 
of God stands on the one hand and the faith of man on the 
other. Why not @ 3% Then in the next 
sentence {# ## for faith strikes the exact complementary note of Saint 
Paul’s thought. Take Phil. 3:9, is not the following more calculated 
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make a wider application. In Romans 1:4, we have “according to 
the spirit of holiness.” Why not instead of the bemusing ® 
fy @? Of course where the reference is clearly to a personal Holy 
Spirit # is out of the question, but there are passages where mvedya 
(spirit) is little if anything more than #§. Cp. Heb. 9: 14, ae 11: 2, 


‘and even perhaps Zech. 4:6. | 


Possibly some may feel that a word which can be used so super- 
stitiously as + (@ etc.) obtained imperial power by virtue 
of these elements, must be rejected in connection with God: and Jesus 
Christ. On the other hand one definition of % ‘in re ‘things’ is 
Kw W “the transforming and nurturing operations of 
heaven and earth,’ whilst in the Doctrine of the Mean (c. 32) 
the ideal man is said to know these operations. I seem to re- 
member a word which comes in the opening verses of Saint John’s 
Gospel and which is something like this. Logos was a term of pagan 
philosophy, but none the less it captured the intelligence of ‘Christian 
devotion. No, I am yet to be convinced that # is inadmissable in this 

To conclude, whilst my western ancestors were still savages with 
a savage’s morals and modes of thought, in China men of piety and 
learning were brooding over the mystery of personality and spiritual 
power. Now time has wrought a revenge. The descendants of the 
sages have as dire a need of the saving power in Christ as any other 
nation. By the providence of God the Good News of the only real 
Sou of Heaven comes to them from the West. In Him is the strength 
of the Bread of Life; only, rice is what the people live on, at least in . 
South China. The bread therefore needs to be translated into ‘rice; and 
there must be plenty that the soul may reach its full strength. So 
may our Lord in-fill the Chinese language, written and spoken, and thus 
discharge its service in men “the fulness of Him who filleth all in all.” 


“The Intellectual Awakening of Young China” - 
The August issue of the Chinese RECORDER will be a special number. 
seven articles by three Chinese working among students all dealing with 
different aspects of the above topic will be published together. Extra 
copies will be available at Mex. $0.40 each. Order at once. 
: An unusual analysis of the thinking of young China. 
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China s Place in the Church Universal 
“And they shall bring the glory and honour of the nations into it” Rev. xxi: 26 


—T HE burning question in Missions to-day, as in commerce and 
T politics, is the question of nationalism. Is national loyalty 
| ‘compatible . with international goodwill? Is racial conscious- 
ness antagonistic to the brotherhood of mankind? The 
_ question 1 resolves itself into this. Can variety be contained within unity ? 
We instinctively feel that both variety and unity are essential to any 
form of ordered life, and yet all attempts at reconciliation hitherto have 
sacrificed one or the other. Can we succeed in epee: some principle 
that will include both? 

To clear our thinking, let us consider that what we are seeking is 
Unity, and Unity must. not. be confused with Uniformity. There is 
nothing more depressing than a drab monotony, a dull uniformity, 
whether in colour, or sound, or ideas. Variety is the spice of life; and 
it is the soul of art, and music, and literature. There could be no 
greater calamity than to have everyone think alike and feel alike; it 
would smother personality and deaden progress. God has created us 
with infinite variety of personality; and it is fatal to life to seek to 
merge the individual in the crowd. There was no one who ever placed 
a higher value on the individual than Jesus did; and it is precisely the 
awakening sense of the value of life in all its infinite variety that is 
evidenced in the struggle for personal liberty, for national self- 
government, for racial self-realization. . 

But the escape from uniformity does not mean the loss of the 
possibility of unity. It rather demands it more urgently. . Individual 
variety means individual incompleteness; and that requires a bond of 
union by which each variety may minister to the whole, giving and 
‘receiving in mutual service the elements of a fully-rounded life. That 
bond is found in a common Loyalty, and true loyalty is inclusive, and 
not exclusive. Loyalty to the nation is based upon loyalty to the famuly, 
for the nation is merely an overgrown family or clan. But it is the 
variety of personality that makes the family a living organism; and 
it is the variety of individual gifts that makes the spirit of a nation. 
And nationalism is the basis of internationalism. Loyality to the nation 
is not an exclusive aloofness that fears the loss of personality in outside 
contact: such selfishness in the individual or the state alike is self- 
destructive. True loyalty is the eager desire both to give and to receive 
all that is best in every nation, it is not exclusive, but inclusive, it seeks 
the enrichment of human life by the contribution of each variety to 
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the common stock of human achievement, and in its unselfisliness it finds 
its own life: “It is twice it him and him 

that takes.” 
glance at history shows that this is God's method’ ét 
human progress. Certain groups of peoples, separated geographically, 
first developed separate forms of life and thought. Then the impulse 
of commerce or conquest brought these forms into mutual contact. 
Each borrowed from the other, and those forms survived which showed 
the greatest powers of absorption, or inclusion, while the exclusive type 
perished from the face of the earth. The exclusive stage is necessary 
in the process of growth, just as the child must be sheltered in the 
home until its personality is developed sufficiently to permit it to mingle 
with profit in the world of men; but the man or the nation that does 


‘not outgrow the exclusive stage is doomed to extinction. This process 


has been repeated many times in the history of mankind; and it is 
of vital importance that we should recognize that in our day we have 
again reached such a crisis in human life. Recent events prove the 
necessity of variety within unity as the law of human progress. The 
self-determination of small peoples will provide the variety, and the 
League of Nations gives a form to the hope of ultimate unity. Science 
has been the first to achieve an international mind, and commerce and 
politics, art, literature, and religion must follow suit. The stern 
necessity of survival makes it impossible for men and nations to keep 
any longer apart: we must ee our resources, or the whole w orld will 
be bankrupt. | 

Let me apply these universal ‘liiielce to our Christian Faith. 
Christianity has its roots embedded deep in the life of ancient civiliz- 
ations, it flowered into beauty by fertilizing contact with world-move- 
ments of thought, and it can bear fruit only as it continues to expand, 


drawing nourishment from all the noblest thoughts of every race, and 


transforming them by the subtle alchemy of spiritual vitality, until it 
becomes indeed a tree of life, whose leaves are for the healing of the 
nations. 

Christianity is the apotheosis of Nationalism. It is a spirituali- 
zation of the most fanatical patriotism the world has ever seen,—the 
Messianic hopes of the Jews. Shut in between sea and desert, and 
welded into unity by the fierce fires of persecution, disaster and: national 
extinction, they clung fiercely to the doctrine of the Chosen People, 
and refused to surrender the hope that the promised: Deliverer would | 
arise to restore the Kingdom of Israel, and avenge their wrongs upon 
the Gentiles. “All kings shall fall down before him, and his: enemies 
shall lick the dust.” Later Judaism softened it down considerably; 


but in the hands of the Pharisees the dogma became a sanction for such 
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spiritual asregance and exclusiveness as made Jews the most hated people 
of the Mediterranean world. 

How, then, did Judaism become the cradle of a naiiuens religion ? ; 
Because. within this dead husk there was a germ of life. It was the 
idealism .of the Prophets, whose universalism was beyond the narrow 
‘minds. of, their bigoted compatriots. ‘Are ye not as the Ethiopians 
unto me?” said the word of Jehovah by the herdsman Amos. “Have 
not I brought up Israel out of the land of Egypt? and the Philistines 
from Caphtor? and the Syrians from Kir?” And of their most 
implacable enemies, Isaiah had the courage to say, “Whom the Lord 
of Hosts shall bless saying, Blessed be Egypt my people, and Assyria 
the work of my hands.’”’ But it was the great prophet of the Exile, 
who, mellowed by the disappointment of earthly hopes, saw a vision of 
of the true destiny of a Chosen People. ‘Behold my servant in whom 
my soul delighteth, and Israel my chosen .. . . a light to lighten the 
Gentiles, and the glory of my people Israel.” A Chosen People are 
chosen, not for privilege, but for service: when God bestows special 
favours upon any one race, He does it as a means of blessing all peoples. 
“In thee shall all the nations of the earth be blessed,’ was the forgotten 
charter to the founder of their race. | | 

It was this tradition that Jesus rescued and glorified. He might 
have done as Mohammed did, and have built up a theocratic empire 
upon force. Had He done so, He would have had most of the Old 
Testament to support Him, in letter at least. This constituted the 
. poignancy of his temptation upon the mountain from which he saw all 
the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them. But what Jesus did 
was to reject all that was narrow, and bigoted, and exclusive, in these 
national hopes; and to select all that was broad, and universal, and 
inclusive. He took as his model, not the Messianic ‘King, but the 
Servant of Jehovah. He opened His ministry with the Servant’s com- 
mission in Isa. Ixi, and in the shadow of the cross He appropriated 
the ideal of sacrificial service from the sublimest chapter of all, Isa. 
lui, “He was numbered with the transgressors.” 

It was because Jesus rejected the imagery of conquest and explotta- 
tion, and chose that of service and sacrifice, that Christianity became a 
world-compelling force. When in His last days upon earth, - certain 
Greeks came seeking Him, ‘Now is the Son of Man glorified,” He said: 
this was the presage of all His dreams’ fulfillment. ‘For they shall come 
from the east, and from the west, and sit down with Abraham in the 
Kingdom’ of Heaven; but the children of the Kingdom shall be cast 
out.” This is how He dealt with the dogma of a chosen people. And 
thus the magic touch of the mind of the Master transformed the hope 
of the Messianic Kingdom into the spiritual goal of the whole human 
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‘race, and made the hill-fortress of David a universal symbol of that 


eternal city in the Heavens, whose builder and maker is God, and into 

which they will bring the glory and honour of the nations. = 
Has the Christian Church been loyal to this ideal of Christ? 

There is no task so difficult as the task of reshaping ideals: there is 


no inertia comparable to the dead weight of unconscious inherited 
_ prejudices; and it took a long time for the disciples to learn that “God 
is no respecter of persons, but in every nation he that feareth Him, and. 


worketh righteousness, is accepted with Him.”’ It was. Paul who set 
the Christian Faith free from the bonds of nationalism,—Paul, in whose 
capacious mind and heart the moral earnestness of the Jew, the intellectual 
clarity of the Greek, and the organizing genius of the Roman, met and 


welded into the unity of a truly Catholic Faith all the diverse elements © 


of that ancient Greco-Roman world. And the tradition of Paul kept 
the Church liberal, active, expansive, for several centuries. Origen in 
the East, and Augustine in the West, boldly claimed all the Pagan sages 
as prophets of Christ. ‘Philosophy was to the Greeks what the Law 
was to the Jews,” said Clement of Alexandria, “a schoolmaster to lead 
them to Christ.” .. . Then faith hardened into creed, and creeds became 
fossilized in dogma. “Whosoever will be saved, before all things it is 
necessary that he hold the Catholick Faith. Which faith, except every 
one do keep whole and undefiled, without doubt he shall perish ever- 
lastingly,” was the watchword of the Athanasian Creed, symbol! of 
orthodoxy. The Church had exchanged the inclusive for the exclusive 
ideal, and in so doing it shut the door of world-power in its own face. 
When the Roman Empire was dissolving, the tradition of universalism 
dissolved with it, and nationalism emerged. With nationalism in politics 
came nationalism in religion, and the Church Universal became split up 
into Churches isnumerable,—the Church of Rome and the Church of 


Germany, the Church of Switzerland and the Church of the Netherlands, 


the Church of England and the Church of Scotland, until in our day we 


see this divisive principle bringing Protestantism to a reductio ad 


absurdum. Now, it may have been necessary -in the providence of God 
to produce all these varieties of faith and practice; but we have now 
come to an age when these varieties must find a bond of unity, or perish. 
And that bond of unity cannot be exclusive: it must be inclusive. There 
is room in the heart of Christ for all the noble thoughts and aspirations 
of men of every race; and if there is room in His heart, there must he 
room in His Church. And none of us can afford to be without the 
enrichment that will come when men of every race and tongue bring their 
treasures and lay them at the feet of Christ. The outburst of missionary 
expansion in the nineteenth century seemed to be an evidence of returning 
universality of outlook; but sober afterthought reveals it to have been 
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too i eaten by unconscious imitation of the political idea of 

itation that set the nations of Europe scrambling for possessions in 
the New World. There was too much of the centripetal force of 
proselytism about it, and too little of the centrifugal dynamic of true 
evangelism.’ We must recover the spirit of Christ, and loyalty to that 
spirit will alone bring about the union of His dismembered body. For 
loyalty is the willingness to sacrifice personal gain for the good of the 
whole, and its reward is in our share of that more abundant good. It 
is what Christ did for us, and we must do the same for Him. We speak 
too grandiloquently of “the conquests of the Cross,” forgetting that the 
Cross Symbolizes a conquest by self-surrender: we arrogate to ourselves 
the claim to leadership, forgetting that he who would be greatest must 
be servant of all. Such a spirit alone is capable of the achievement of 
Christian unity; and however distant that unity may be, we must live in 
the hope of it, or lose all hope whatever. 

Now all this provides abundant reason why China must have a 
National Christian Church. It is not that China should shut herself off 
from the currents of the world’s life and thought—but because China has 
a contribution to make to the common stock of Christian Faith, which no — 
other people can make. Christ needs China as much as China needs 
Christ. The Chinese people cherish noble and soul-stirring traditions, 
that are needed to enrich the heritage of the Christian Church. Did not > 
God lead them up out of the wilderness into a goodly and pleasant land, 
a land of fruitful promise? And did not the Son of Heaven, type of 
. the Messiah, a King-Priest after the order of Melchisedec, rear an altar 
of sacrifice to Heaven with as pure devotion as ever Solomon or Hezekiah 
showed? And did not God send them sages and teachers, prophets and 
saints, that Heaven should not be without witness? “Your father Con- 
fucius rejoiced to see my day; and he saw it, and was glad,”,I can hear | 
Jesus say. Who else of men has ever fulfilled that ideal of the Princely 
Man? The Tao of Lao-Tzu, and the Light of Buddha are in Him: 
“Iam the Way, and the Truth, and the Life’... . “The Tao was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us” . “In Him was life, and the life was 
the light of men.” These ancient systems have survived because of the 
truth at the heart of them, and that truth belongs to Christ, who came 
not tr destroy, but to fulfill. Let us help the Chinese to enter into their 
heritage. We come to China bearing not jewels, which impoverish the 
giver, but seed which scattered springs forth into new life and repays the 
giver a hundredfold. 

Christian Missions are necessary, not only because the non-Christian 
nations need Christ; but because the Christian Church needs the treasure 
of noble tradition enshrined in non-Christian lands, and needs most of 
all the minds and hearts of all men to bring to the task of interpreting 
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the eternal Gospel. For while the Christian Revelation. is: complete, we 
must freely acknowledge that our understanding of it is very incomplete. 
Western nations have given, and are giving, of their clearest thought and 
warmest sympathies, to formulate some understanding of the purposes of 
God; and we feel that we are as yet groping in the dark. Will we not 
at least come nearer to solving our problems, when to the restless activity 
of the European is added the mysticism of India, and the ‘patience of 
China, and the loyalty of Japan? And when the modern Magi: from 
the East come again to sé¢ek the babe of Bethlehem, bearing their gifts of 
thought, and aspiration, and achievement; then, and orily then, will our 
Lord see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied. And then will that 
eternal City of God be complete, when there are gathered into it a great 
multitude which no man could number of all nations, and kindreds, and 
peoples, and tongues, who have come out of great tribulation, and have 
washed their robes, and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
When body and mind alike grow weary at our task, let us lift up our 
eyes to that vision glorious; for into that new heavens and that new 
earth for which we wait they shall bring the glory and honour of - 
nations. 


The Romance of a Bishop S Grave 
A Study’ of Roman Catholic Missions in North China 


JOHN J. HEEREN 


_ to have the Christian community lose all exact knowledge of your 
graye would seem passing strange. Yet, exactly this happened 
to the last resting place of Mgr. della Chiesa, the first bishop of 

Peking. It was less than a year ago that the identity and genuineness of 
the grave, dug one hundred and ninety-nine years ago, was fully 
established. | 

In order to understand the fate of this tomb it will be necessary to 
trace, if only in the barest outline, the early history of the Catholic missions 
in China, and then in somewhat greater detail to sketch the life of Mgr. 
della Chiesa. | 

The first bishopric embracing China was erected in 1576; it was 
named Macao and included China, Tongking and Japan. This diocese, 
however, was repeatedly reduced in size by the erection of_ independent 
ecclesiastical units. In 1588 Japan was separated as an independent 
bishopric, while in 1659 and 1660 Pope Alexander VII. created the — 
Apostolic Vicariates of Tongking, Cochin China and Nanking, the last 


O have been buried as a Roman Catholic bishop of Peking and 
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one embracing Chili, Shantung, Kiangsu, Honan, Anhuei, Shansi, Shensi, 
Kansu, Liaotung, Korea and the Tartary. These vicariates were erected © 
in order to circumvent the right of patronage enjoyed by the King of 
Portugal; i.e., the right of presenting to the Pope all nominations for 
bishops in. China. In order to silence the protests of Portugal against 
the invasion of her rights Alexander VIE., in 1690, created the bishoprics 
of Nanking and Peking. The latter diocese embraced Chill, Shantung, 
Honan, Liaotung, Korea and the Tartary. 

_ The first bishop of Peking was Bernadin della Chiesa. whose grave 
has just been discussed. He was born on May 8, 1644, at Venice, where 
he later joined the Franciscan Order. Della Chiesa belonged to the same 
family as the late Pope, whose name was Giacomo della Chiesa» This 
relationship to Benedict XV., as will be shown later, was responsible for 
locating the long lost grave and establishing its indisputable genuineness. 

In 1680 P. Bernadin della Chiesa was consecrated titular bishop of 
Argolis and appointed co-adjutor to Mgr. Pallu, Apostolic Vicar of 
Fukien (erected in 1677). After four years and five months the titular 
bishop arrived in Canton on August 28, 1684. His superior, Mgr. Pallu, 
died on October 29, 1684. The only official episcopal act Mgr. della 
Chiesa seems to have performed in this diocese was to release the 
missionaries from taking the oath against the rites as prescribed by his 
predecessor. Although he did not consider the Jesuits right in allowing — 
the practice of the rites, the titular bishop held the oath unnecessarily 
severe. This decision, in which he was sustained by the Pope. reveals 
. in the bishop a strain of moderation which was fated to bring him 
later much trouble and sorrow. 

At the presentation of the King of Portugal, in 1680, Mgr. della 
Chiesa was appointed Bishop of Peking; but, apparently, Portuguese 
intrigues kept him for nine years from receiving the bull of appointment. 

The newly promoted ecclesiastic went to Peking, where he found 
the Jesuits under the leadership of such intellectual Titans as Pereira, 
Gerbillon and others firmly intrenched at the imperial court. In the 
capital he found neither house nor church of his own order, and the 
attempt to establish there a Franciscan monastery led to friction with the 
Jesuits. Accordingly, the Bishop left Peking for Tsinan, where, for 
atime, he lived ‘‘dans la résidence fondée par les Franciscans espagnols” 
(ie. in the house established by the Spanish Franciscans). Before 
long, however, Mgr. della Chiesa withdrew to Lintsing in north-western 
Shantung. Here on the banks of the Grand Canal he established his 
episcopal residence from which he issued his episcopal orders, some of 
which are extant. 

_ Why, however, did he go to Lintsing? For what compelling reason 
did the Roman Catholic Bishop of the diocese of Peking forsake the 
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_ imperial seat of government and leave an important provincial capital 


for an obscure city in which to wield the authority — to a by 
the Holy Father of the Eternal City of Rome? 

The answer, undoubtedly, is to be found in the planted rites 
controversy. This was a prolonged and a bitter dispute between the 
Jesuits on the one hand and the Dominicans, Franciscans, et cetera, 
on the other, over the following points: ‘“‘(a@) Should the Chinese con- 
verts be allowed to render to Confucius worship required by law and, 
to all appearances, religious in character? (b) Should ‘certain cere- 
monies in honor of ancestors be tolerated? (c) What ere term 
should be used to express the idea of God?” | 

Sharing the views of the literati and the eGiiale the Sates held 
these rites to be civic in nature and so permissible. The Dominicans, 
Franciscans and other orders, however, seeing the popular superstitions, 
considered the same rites religious practices and so condemned them. 
At the insistence of the Dominicans Clement XI. sent Mgr. Carl Thomas | 
Maillard de Tournon as papal legate to study the question of the rites 
on the field and to render a final decision. In December, 1705, the 
Legate reached Peking, where he fell into a dispute with the Emperor, 
K’ang Hsi. He had come to make peace, but he “stirred up a hornets’ 
| As the result of ‘‘a sea of trouble’ Mgr. de Tournon soon iell 
sick. Toward the end of December the Bishop came from Lintsing to 
Peking to minister to the Legate’s physical and spiritual needs until 
August 28, 1706, when Mgr. de Tournon started homeward. On 
reaching Macao the papal representative so aroused the ire oi the 
Captain-General of the Portuguese colony that he was thrown into prison, 
where, hounded to death, he died on June 8, 1710, after having secretly 


received the recently bestowed cardinal’s hat. 
In the meantime Clement XT. by his decrees of November 30, 1704, 


and September 25, 1710, condemned the rites, while the Emperor had 


taken the side of the Jesuits. Nearly five years later, the beginning di 
1715, Mer. della Chiesa sent his Vicar-General, P. Carolus Horatii da 
Castorano, to Peking to promulgate these decrees in the three Jesuit 
churches. The Vicar-General failed and returned to Lintsing. On 
March 19, 1715, Clement XI. in his famous bull “Ex illa die” again 
condemned the rites. A second time the Bishop sent his assistant to 
promulgate the papal condemnation in the Jesuit churches of Peking. 
Taking the Fathers by surprise the faithful Vicar accomplished his 
purpose. On the morrow, however, he was arrested, bound with nine 
heavy chains (three around his neck, three on his arms and three on 
his legs) and thrown into prison, where he remained for seventeen 


months. 
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There were currents and cross-currents, eddies and undertows in 
this whirpool of hatred, intrigue, accusation and honest differences of 
opinion. The alignment of the different parties may be represented 
as follows (the double arrows pointing to Opposing groups) : 


King of Portugal 


(John V.) 
1 
| | 
IN t 
PEKING Bishop of Péking . OUT OF 
LI IN ING ceptions 


Jesuits Dominicans 


| et cetera 


It is easy to grasp why a peace-loving, moderate bishop (cf. the 
suspension of Mgr. Pallu’s oath against the rites) should prefer to 
have his episcopal residence outside of Peking. In fact circumstances 
may have compelled him to keep away from the capital, for we are 
told that the Bishop rarely went to Peking and then usually in the 
absence of the Emperor. Mer. della Chiesa seems to have found himself 
in a hopeless, helpless position. On January 26, 1716, he wrote to M. 
Ripa, “We (apparently the editorial “we’’) in China are without the 
least power of action; we can fulminate censures but nothing else. If 
this is not so, what would there be to do for M. Rigs, in case he were 
in my place?” 

If it was impossible, or danpervieii: | to be i in Peking, it was impolitic, 
no doubt, to live in Tsinan, because the capital of Shantung, the seat 
of aggressive Franciscan activities, was probably as anti-Jesuit as 
Peking was pro-Jesuit*. At Tsinan, to many, the Bishop would seem 
to fo oppose the rites; at Peking he might appear to favor them. | 


Schmiicker, however, thinks that he went to Lintsing on account ee the 


lain Fakes already there, and also because it was nearer to Peking than 
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Accordingly, we find the Bishop and his trusted and beloved Vicar- 
General living in a small house in Lintsing, within easy reach of the 
capital as well as of Tsinan. Unsuccessful in stilling the storm wreck- 
ing the China missions, but eminently successful in propagating Chris- 
tianity, Mgr. della Chiesa died in Lintsing on December 21, 1721, at 
the age of 77, in the arms of his faithful and loyal Assistant, P. 
Castorano. The Vicar buried the remains of the Bishop in a nineteen 
“mou” large Christian cemetery, situated four and a half miles south 


of Lintsing. On the grave he erected a tombstone with the Bishop’s” 


name and coat of arms; and according to one writer, he also built 
an oratory over the grave. | | | 


Three years after Mgr. della Chiesa’s death, in 1724, the storms ; 


of persecution broke over China. The Christian cemetery near Lintsing, 
however, was not immediately lost to the Church, for in 1755 another 
Franciscan was buried there. But the recurring persecutions gave the 
non-Christians an opportunity to secure possession of the burial ground; 
and the oratory—if it was ever built—and the tombstone disappeared. 
| In the time of Mgr. Moccagata, at one period Apostolic Vicar of 
Shantung, there was only a vague tradition that in certain two graves 
there lay Franciscans, one of whom was a bishop and the other an 
_ ordinary missionary. One night in 1866, in order to test the accuracy 
of this tradition, Mgr. Moccagata had one of the graves opened. 
Although time has proved that this was the resting place of the 


Bishop, the excavators, by not digging deep enough, failed to secure 


the desired proof. Fearing that the Chinese might discover their 
operations, Mgr. Moccagata desisted from opening the second .grave. 
A year later (1867) Bishop Cosi requested P. Sgarriglia to make another 


attempt. Again, Mgr. della Chiesa’s grave was first opened and again 


the same disappointing result. In the case of the second sepulchre, 
however, the investigator was more successful. While digging he 
found a receptacle covered with a brick on which was written in red 
letters, “The writing of the catechist Lud, tertiary of St. Francis. P. 
Jang died in the nineteenth year of Ch’ien Lung on the third day of 
the twelfth month” (i.e., January 1, 1755). Inside the receptacle there 
was a zinc tube with the words, “Authentic papers of P. Jang.” Both 
graves were carefully filled up again, and a detailed report sent to Mgr. 
Cosi. | | 
Since in the case of the one, popular tradition had been vindicated, 
it now seemed probable that the tradition would prove to be correct also 


concerning the second grave. That the latter contained the mortal 


remains of the first bishop of Peking, however, was not morally certain 
until 1879, when P. da Civezza published a small book written by P. 
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Castorano, the Vicar-General of Mgr. della Chiesa, in which he 
definitely said that he had buried the Bishop at Lintsing. | 

In 1920 the late Pope, Benedict XV., asked that new investigations 
be made to establish the burial place of his distant relative. The 
Chinese officials, in the absence of ocular proof, had always refused 
permission to open the grave supposed to be that of Mgr. della Chiesa. 
Accordingly, it was determined to institute a search for the missing 
tombstone, and two Chinese priests were entrusted with the task. About 
to abandon their quest they discovered in the court yard of a pagoda, 
not far from the cemetery, a stone covered with filth but still showing 
several Latin letters. After washing off the dirt, the men found a 
coat of arms consisting of a church and a bishop’s hat encircled by 
the inscription, “D. E. Bernadinus ab* Ecclesia Episcopum Pekinensis, 
E.O. M.” (1.e., “Lord Bishop Bernadin della’ Chiesa, Bishop of Peking, 
of the Franciscan Order’). On the rear side they found a cross carved 


a. in the stone. Obviously, the priests had found the head piece of the 


original tomb-stone; but unfortunately the lower piece, probably with a 
Chinese inscription, could not be located. 

| Armed with this new evidence the missionaries again asked for 
permission to open the grave; but the district official, apparently fearing 
that the next move would be a request to restore the cemetery to the 
Church, delayed matters for five months. Not until the Military Gover- 
nor of Shantung applied pressure did the local official give the Catholic 
authorities the desired permission. 

When, on November 17, 1920, the grave, supposed to contain the 
remains of Mgr. della Chiesa, was opened, the excavators found a 
large brick with the following inscription: 

“Til. et Rev. Dom. F. Bernardinus ab’ Ecclesia Venetes ex. Ord. 
Min. Observ. Ref. S. Francisci assumptus, Civit. Pekin. Eccl. Catholicae 
Rom. I. Ordinar. Episcopus, hic expectat futuram Resurrectionem cum 
justis, Pie in Dno. obiit xxi Decemb. Mpccxx1.” | 

(Translation: most illustrious brother Bernadin della* 
Chiesa of Venice, a member of the reformed order of the Minores- 
Observantes of St. Francis, elevated as the first bishop of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Peking awaits here the resurrection of the just. 
He fell asleep in the Lord on December 21, 1721.”) Within the walled 
tomb the investigators found a few bones and a golden bishop’s ring, 
which ring is now in Tsinan and will later be sent to Rome. 


1. “Ab Ecclesia” appears in the Latin, “della Chiesa” in the Italian, “de Iglesia” 
in Ps Spanish and “de 1’Eglise” in the French documents as a part of the name. 
At one time it was quite customary to translate names that could be translated ; e.Z.5 


M. White in — became M. Blanc in French. 
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Here now was indisputable evidence that the grave which had 
been opened was that of Mgr. della Chiesa. On the basis of this fact 
a request was made to the district magistrate to restore the cemetery — 
to the Christian community, but he refused to discuss the matter. ~~ 

The few mortal remains of Bishop della Chiesa were removed 
from the tomb and taken to Hung Chia Lou, a suburb of Tsinan, where 
on December 2, 1920, they were re-interred with fitting ceremonies. 

Gradually the rites controversy died down, the clouds of persecu- 
tion passed on and time has healed all wounds. Mgr. della Chiesa, first 
bishop of Peking, now sleeps alongside of three Jesuits, who worked in 
Shantung during the seventeenth century. A fitting sequel, indeed, is 
this to the history of a grave so long shrouded in oblivion. 
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I am especially indebted to my friend P. Alfons its. 
Professor of Philosophy and Church History in the Catholic Seminary 
of Hung Chia Lou, for the help and the materials he so kindly and so 


generously furnished. 


~The August Issue will contain seven articles by Chinese writers on 
“The Intellectual Awakening of Young China.” Special copies can be 
ordered for forty cents Mexican each. You will want acon for _ 


friends. 
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Mission Work on the Tibetan Marches 


H. EDGAR 


activities this have bees to centres of Kwan- 
M - Hsien and Tatsienlu; and the most striking instances of the 


power of the Gospel have been connected with Scripture dis- 
tribution. My remarks will cover a period of about three years. 


Kwan-Hsien. In this region for some years I have carried on 
a vigorous gospel distribution campaign and the results have been seen 
in quite a number added to the Church. One man Ngou-Yang, a poor 
farmer from the fringe of unsurveyed regions, bought Acts in a market, 
and in due time was influenced and eventually joined the church in 
Kwan-Hsien. “He is a man of little knowledge and much faith” the 
natives say. A Mr. Wu also, this time a clever scholarly man, bought 
a Gospel of Matthew one day and he is now a member in Ch’ung Ch’ing 
Chow as a result of his purchase. And in another town, one evening 
a copy of Ecclesiastes was given. to a former enquirer and the reading 
of it so powerfully affected him that some imagined his reason was in 
danger! Unfortunately, owing to an interest in some family idols lI 
was unable to baptize him. 

One day in May when selling t books along a lonely road, I was 
savagely bitten by a mysterious dog and took the rabies treatment in 
Chengtu. Later on I visited the hyphenated native Principalities of 


‘BADIBAWANG. Here, nineteen years before, I had beer savagely expelled 
_ by lamas and proclaimed an outlaw. But in July I was greeted in the 


most kindly manner, and found the lamas anxious for Christian 
literature. In one lamasery belonging to the Bons we were not only 
shown over the remarkable building, but an ornate service was held in 
our -honour. An item of interest is the fact that Moslems have bought 
Tibetan New Testaments from me with the object of presenting them to 
Tibetan Bishops in the unknown hinterland. Moslems have also, on one 
occasion, brought Tibetans into our Wei Chow compound. for Christian 
literature. 

In Kwan-Hsien our evangelist, on his own initiative, put his salary 
towards the up-keep of two_assistants chosen by himself. The church 
has also organised evangelistic tours in which chosen members visit 
markets and theatricals in the district. In these bands we find not only 
preachers, but also book sellers; and even the poorer members are used 
to carry flags, etc., and to arrange tables and prepare food and tea. 
Sometimes I was invited, but the movement was quite independent of 
the local missionary. The Church now accepts the responsibility of 
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receiving, baptizing, and disciplining members. In receiving meinbers 
some well-known Christian accepts the position of sponsor; and in 
cases of default or unconstitutional conduct the too gullible member 


is requested to bring his ward up to the mark! As regards the women 


we find them anxious in every way to assist, and some are taking charge 
of the girls’ school practically without remuneration from the Mission. 


Tatsienlu. The Church in Tatsienlu is at a low ebb, but a very 
friendly feeling exists among the Tibetans; and scriptures are not only | 
taken freely but the lamas often exhort laymen to reconsider a first 
refusal. On my arrival here nineteen years ago the lamas were truculent 


- and suspicious; but within the last three months I have sold or other- 


wise disposed of 14,000 Chinese books and at least 5,000 in the Tibetan 
script. Apart from this 20,000 Tibetan Tracts have been given to 
local Tibetans and caravans visiting the city. Indeed, it is a strange 
sight to see a body of unkempt nomads, smelling like smoked hams 
seasoned with asafoetida, stampeding down the street; and as they © 
dance round the missionary with their tongues out a timid person might 
imagine he was witnessing the preparatory ritual of a scalping ceremony. 
But it is not so; the fuss is explained by the fact that some nomads 
want Christian books. They have lama friends away in the interior you 
know! Iam pleased to say that Paul Sherab, Esq., Tibetan Christian, 
who speaks English, has begun Sunday services in Tibetan. Mr. Sherab 
is a very fine speaker and his efforts should produce much fruit. 


A Friend of China 


H. T. HODGKIN > 


AST autumn there passed to his rest one who well deserves the 
name “A friend of China”. Known to very few in this country 


and to very many in Britain and in Europe, he yet gave to 

China thought, sympathy, prayer, money in a way that was only 
possible to one who had seen the vision of a new China and believed ir 
it with all his heart. 

George Cadbury is chiefly known as a | great man of business, a 
far-seeing social reformer and a simple-minded Christian. He began 
life in a small way of business in the city of Birmingham, known only 
to a small circle who were served by his father’s shop and by the 
little community of Quakers with whom he worshipped. When his life 
closed at the age of eighty-three, he had achieved a position which one can 
truly say was won by sheer merit, industry, kindliness and character. 
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- When, in the memorial service, the thousands of workers from the 


Bournville factory gathered round the village green in the centre of 
the beautiful garden city he had created, I believe it would be no 
exaggeration to say that everyone, even down to quite small children. 
felt that a personal friend has passed out of sight. It was like a 
family gathering, and never can I forget the impressive stillness as I 
closed the. service with several minutes for silent prayer and among 
15,000 people in the open air no sound could be heard save the birds 
and the wind in the trees. | 

But it is not to record what George Cadbury did for Birmainaies: 
for England or for distressed Europe that I started to write. The 
other day a lady told me how many years ago when a small child © 


she first met George Cadbury and how he then inspired her with love 


for China and a belief in its possibilities. For a man who was putting 
his life into the tremendous task of building up a vast business and 
at the same time continually thinking out new schemes for social better- 
ment and applying them in his own factory, it seems almost unbelievable 
that a distant land like China should take a very large place in his 
thinking. Yet so it was, and there never was a time when George 
Cadbury was too much preoccupied with managing his business, controll- 
ing a great daily paper, founding a college or creating a model city to 
listen to the call of China even to plan how he might help. 

Always a generous giver to the missionary work of his own religious 
society, he was not content with this. His gifts went much farther. 
To the founding of the West China Union University he made no 
small contribution and among the last things he did just before his 
death was to place £5,000 at the — of that body for the building 


_ of a normal college. 


But George Cadbury was not one who could be satisfied with 
simply giving from his superfluity. He thought of ways in which to 


help, and’ he always seemed to think with peculiar shrewdness and 


sympathy. Very early he saw that China must develop under Chinese 
leadership. When the Selly Oak Colleges were founded he warmly 
encouraged the idea of opening them to students of other lands and in 
particular he made welcome the Chinese who sought their help. These 
men and women were more than students to him. He welcomed them to 
his home and shewed them that he knew much of their problems. His 
friendship has been a priceless boon to some who are now back in their 
own land. Money was put on trust to bring over oriental students and he 
was particularly anxious that they should stay long enough to catch the 


- spirit of the institution, the reverent and fearless search for truth, and 


the world-embracing fellowship and passion for service centred in a 
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: i living faith in Christ which gave and gives to meee colleges much of 
| 1 their distinctive value. 
Fi During the two years of my recent visit to China George Cadbury, 
: in spite of his great age, was one who regularly wrote to me and showed 
| his appreciation of the opportunities that offered. He contributed much 
’ by his prayerful sympathy to any success one may have had. 
7 During the Shanghai Conference in May last I saw the spirit of 
I unity deepening and the fine way in which Chinese leadership was coming 
7 to its own. I cabled to George Cadbury, knowing how his heart would 
be stirred at the thought of the great witness to our unity in Christ, and 
| 4 at the hope of a Chinese Church led by Chinese under the influence of 
i _ the Holy Spirit. He responded at once with a gift of £1,000 which he 
He paid over to me not long before his death telling me at the same time 
i} that he planned to continue it as a yearly subscription if his life were 
: spared. He rejoiced to know that I had been called to this new work 
hi in China and gave me every encouragement in accepting it. | 
Three things seem to me worthy of special comment as I think of 
tt George Cadbury’s life and its meaning for the China that he loved. 
ie 1. He was a great Christian layman. He showed how the 
iE _ principles of Jesus Christ can be expressed in a business career just as 
{i much as in the ministry or in any more specially “religious” sphere. 
if, His religion was his life and his life was his religion. His factory 
| ‘ became a house of God and the relations of all to one another were 
ti like those of a great family. He himself was always approachable. No 
| hard-shell of authority or preoccupation cut him off from simple human _ 
) intercourse. China needs many more great men of business who are 
| : determined to show that the way of Jesus will work in the rough and 
| tumble of ordinary life. May this example stimulate others to make 
this great adventure. 
) 2. He combined a very simple faith in Christ with an open mind 
j 5 that never shrank from new truth. Every evening he took a lonely — 
: walk before retiring for the night. In these walks he knew the unseen 
Companion to be very near to him. He drew his inspiration for the 
| many schemes of human betterment from these quiet hours. Men say 
: he originated many plans; he would say they were given him of God in 
| the secret communion of his trusting soul. At the same time his mind 
was wide awake to all that science and history had to teach. He was 
no dogmatist. His religion was fed direct from the Fount of life and 
: he had no need to fear,that it might be upset if his theories of God’s 
te erace were modified. So he founded the Selly Oak Colleges on a basis 
ie of great freedom and to very many they have brought a ‘liberation of 
ie mind and a growth in the experience of God which do not always come 
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together. Of bis and of the students who came wile this inspiration 
one may say 
grow from more to more, 

But more of reverence in us dwell, 

That, mind and soul according well, 

May make one music as before, 

But vaster.” 
Calne Cadbury’s life was to my mind just such a growth. He 
never lost the childlike reverence and trust. He never closed his © 
mind, but was a loyal follower of the truth. Does not young China 
need just such a development that it may be neither obscurantist nor 
arrogant? | 

3. To George Cadbury love was the very essence of religion. His 
large schemes of reform were transfused with human kindliness. He 
was never the magnate, always the man. He gave himself in his 
giving. Sometimes to receive a gift seems to put the recipient at a 
disadvantage. He is lowered in his own estimation by receiving. It 
could not be so with this princely giver. He knew how to give. So 
all through life his was a sweetening and strengthening influence. He 
discovered in men more than they commonly saw in themselves. Great 
responsibilities were given to young people. They were not hedged 
round with meticulous restrictions lest they made a mistake. This trust 
of others was but an expression of that great magnanimous spirit. Men 
? sought to be worthy of the trust and so he was not disappointed. Perhaps 
there is nothing China needs more at present than this spirit of generous 
and adventurous goodwill. Where can it be gained? Where George 
Cadbury got it, from Him who first loved us. For this disciple had 
reclined in the master’s bosom and was truly infected by a love that 
despised none and patronized none. Love opens men’s eyes, and it 
surely opened George Cadbury’s eyes to the splendour of the British 
workingman to whom he gave so much and to the splendour of China 
in which he believed with his big strong heart. 

May many such men arise in China, strong in simple faith in Christ, 
fearless towards the truth, sincere in all relationships, applying the 
teaching of Jesus in all life, with a God-given vision of the true 
meaning of events, with a heart of great sympathy and unshakeable love. 
What God did in and through George scape He may do in wud 
a Chinese Christian | ok 
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position taken under one set of conditions when those conditions 

became vastly different. If he had known that his daughter 

would be the first to come out to greet him, we may be sure 
his oath would have taken another form. But his system both of 
ethics and of theology was too rigid to adapt itself to a new situation. 
“A foolish consistency is the bugaboo-of small minds.” The world is 
living; history is a process, a growth, more than the mere unrolling of 
a scrolt where one may peek between the folds and tell what the end 
of the chapter is to be. God has never left Himself without witness— 
His revelation is still a living fact, and at times we can catch glimpses 
of His nature and gain aspects of the Infinite Mystery in our age which 
in the very nature of the case must have been denied even to those 
upon whom we are chiefly dependent for that which is most precious 
in our religious heritage. And in our thinking of Him, and in that 
attitude which we take toward Him as a result of our thinking, it is 
not only more scientific, it is more religious, to reshape our old 
theories so as to accommodate the new facts, than to attempt the 
contrary process. Jephthah, though he would not have understood the 
terminology, brought ruin upon himself because he thought he was 
living in a static world. 

On the other hand, there is very little worthy of praise in the conduct 
of.the Ephraimites. They had been seriously lacking in zeal; they had 
allowed the men of Gilead to bear the burden of the day and the scorching 
heat, appearing on the. scene only when there was everything to gain and 
supposedly nothing to lose, and truculently insisting that they be permitted 

to share in the spoils. They were ready to illustrate with a vengeance 
ak old saying, “One soweth and another reapeth,” all the more gladly 
because they felt confident that Gilead had been so weakened in the 
struggle with Ammon that only a feeble resistance could be made to their 
demands. These people should have been facing a common foe. Instead, 
they were quarelling among themselves. Both sides were at fault, as is 
almost always the case; it is a story of childishness from the start. But 
we must not forget that such childishness has been repeated over and over 
again from that time to this, in history sacred and secular alike. The 


H E had assumed as axiomatic the impropriety of change from a 
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bloody strife among the Jewish factions during the Roman siege of 
Jerusalem is as sorry an exhibition of selfish short-sightedness as can 
well be imagined; the inner history of those party struggles which 
_ disrupted the Confederate Government in America at a time when the 
only possible hope of saving that “Lost Cause’ was complete unanimity 
of counsel, only brings this story from the Book of Judges nearer home 
to us. Nor, I.fear, would we have to go so far back in time nor so 
far away in space to find equally apt illustrations of this sad element in 
human frailty. 

Finally, when mutual distrust and jealousy had brought forth its 
perfect fruit in a new struggle and the shedding of fresh blood, we see 
the fugitives of Ephraim hemmed in at the fords of the Jordan. It 
sounds a bit like the history of the Cockpit of Europe, Never did the 
Balkan States weaken each other with greater folly or abandon than did 
these insignificant tribes of semi-civilized Bedouins so recently out of the 
desert. ‘And it was so, that, when any of the fugitives of Ephraim said, 
Let me go over, the men of Gilead said unto him, Art thou an 
Ephraimite? If he said, Nay; then said they unto him, Say now 
Shibboleth ; and he said Sibboleth; for he could not frame to pronounce it 
right : then they laid hold on him, and slew him at the fords of the Jordan. 
_ And there fell at that time of Ephraim forty and two thousand.” But 

this fact is worth noting: the men of Ephraim failed to conform to the 
strict standard imposed by Jephthah’s army not from any lack of willing- 
ness. They would have shouted “Shibboleth” at the top of their lungs 
if they had been able to. But they were not. We might almost say that 
God had created them so that they couldn’t. “And he said, Sibboleth; 
for he could not frame to pronounce it oe ” Their heterodoxy was 


congenital. 
_ “Now these things happened unto thee by way of example; and they 
were written for our admonition.” I am not concerned with a too 


specific application of any suggested lesson which may have come to our 
minds, though I do feel very strongly that in more than one realm of 
modern life we have progressed but little from the attitude of uncom- 
promising and disaster provoking obduracy taken by the ancient Judge 
of Israel. He was a narrow man, living in a narrow world. His foes 
were many without, and his fears were many within, and there was very 
little Gospel in his religion to send any ray of hope down the way of his 
future. The times of such ignorance, St. Paul assures us, God winked 
at. But “how shall we escape if we neglect so great a salvation?” 
“Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” Liberty is the Magna 
_ Charta of our faith no less than the slogan of our world’s political prog- 
ress, And while society and individuals are courting disaster in politics, 
in industry, and in social reconstruction, by precisely this Jephthah 
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attitude of uncompromising adherence to standards created under vastly 
‘different circumstances than those which now obtain, and a jealous 
insistence on making enemies of those forces which should be their allies, 
yet, because the chief interest of most of us is organized religion, and 
because on one point at least we must all be agreed, I ask you to think 
with me for a few minutes more along the me of our Christian faith 

and its approach to the modern world. ) 

“Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.”’ ‘ts this so, and 
do we really believe it? St. Paul’s missionary labors were largely 
absorbed by his efforts to establish the truth of this contention. He 
represented a Master who seems to have been astonishingly unconven- 
tional in his attitude toward the accepted standards of the religion into 
which he was bern and in which he grew up. Paul saw this, and he 
saw also its theological implications, but he had to spend an altogether 
disproportionate amount of time and strength making clear not so much 
to new converts as to the pillars of the Church at Jerusalem, that 
Christianity was not a modified Judaism, but that it was sui generis, 
that the old order had yielded place te new, and that, in fact, the whole 
creation was looking for a deliverance into the Gatien liberty of the 
children of God. 

Yet no sooner had Paul and his colleagues won their victory than 
others came along with the Greek passion for system, and taking the 
very declaration of liberty which Paul had uttered, made it into another 
yoke of bondage, until it is not too much to say that Christ Himself — 
must have been amazingly ignorant of many of the so-called funda- 
mental doctrines of the religion which He knew Himself divinely 
appointed to found. And thus, alas, has it continued ever since. We 
have spent too much time defining God and His methods of salvation, 
and too little time exploring Him and the riches of His grace. And 
as every definition is inevitably a delimitation, so each time we 
_ have sought by elaborate creed or precise confession to set forth those 
things most surely believed among us, we have to a certain extent 
circumscribed God, and excluded the possibility of fellowship with those 
who have failed to find Him just as we did. There is no part of the 
Church, liberal or conservative, which has been free.from this, and in | 
the nature of the case so long as man remains a thinking animal, the 
moment we use our minds upon religious truth, that moment a creed 
begins to form itself. But far too often have we taken our oath before — 
Jehovah only to have future events prove that the wiser course would 
have been a more elastic vow. “Time makes ancient good uncouth,” 
and more than once in the history of the Church its fairest daughter 
and brightest hope for the future would have perished, sacrificed on 
the altar of devotion to a past which was no longer potent, had not our 
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leaders, at times against their will, been less stoically logical than was 
that fighter of old when he came home from the battle. And far too 
often have our defenders of the faith taken their stand at the fords of 
the Jordan, insisting that only those who can frame some particular 
theological Shibboleth are entitled to life either in this world or in the 
world to come. 

Now this is not the religion of Jesus Christ, and we Lassie it is 
not, and there are few of us whose hearts are not more Christian than 
our heads. We know with the author of the 25th. Chapter of St. 
Matthew that the final division between those who have satisfied the 
Eternal Judge and those who have not, will be on far different ground 
than that of theological formulae. We know with Paul that no man 
can say Jesus is Lord but in the Holy Spirit. We know with Luther 
and the other leaders of the Reformation faith that neither Church nor 
State nor even that most precious and carefully selected record of 
religious experience which we denominate the Holy Bible can ever take 
the place of the sanction of Christ Himself in our own hearts for the 
determination of what is and what is not God’s truth and God’s will. 
This we all know, though at times there are none of us whose minds 
are not clouded by the mists which surround the fringes of our faith, 
obscuring from our spiritual vision the heart and core of that whereby 
our souls find life. And as we look at the world to-day, is there any 
hope of victory save in a larger measure of mutual forbearance and 
co-operation on the part of all who bear His name? The children of 
Ammon are numerous and their strength not insignificant. So long as 
we of Gilead or of Ephraim fail to recognize our common interests and 
unite our forces, they will take courage to molest us on the ground 
already won. There has been enough in the attacks upon Christianity 
in recent months to give us pause and lead us to ask whence has come 
the modicum of truth in their accusations. After all, is the Christian 
philosophy which we are propagating worthy of the Lord whom it seeks 
to explain, and adapted to the needs of those who crave its Savior? 

It was with a far deeper satisfaction than that over a well turned 
aphorism that we heard its spokesmen proclaim at Shanghai that the 
Church of Christ in China has agreed to differ, but resolved to love. 
_ Yet is this really true? And is it true of us who are members of that 
Church only by courtesy and invitation? Not very long ago it was 
said in my hearing by a so-called “liberal” that an indication of the 
lack of a certain virility and independence in the Chinese Church was the 
fact that thus far no heresies have appeared. But are heresies a necessary 
concomitant of spiritual growth and independence? A heresy is not an 
edifying spectacle. It is no more edifying in a Church than is a first 
fight between brothers in the same family, even though both may be 
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signs of virility. Are we here to promote that type al Giocelcdimniting 
judgment which finds its highest attainment in the indication of our 
brother’s intellectual deficiencies? Such would not seem to have been 
the thought of Him who spoke the parable of mote and beam. “Where 
the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” It is because of Christ’s 
majesty that he is the better able to give us freedom. Our faculties will 
find adequate expression in the exaltation of Him in whose name we 
have come to this land. So long as we retain the name “Christian,” 
Christ, and nothing else, must be the center of our faith. He is the Word 
of God, full of grace and truth. We cannot doubt that He will guide 
aright all who come under the spell of the mystery of His person. 
“Whoso cometh unto me, I will in nowise cast out.” 

There are aspects of faith which appeal particularly to me, and 
which rightfully I would emphasize for others. But I must allow that 
same liberty to all my brethren. Nor need I fear that Christ will suffer 
or His cause endure defeat should your point of view be different from 
mine. ‘There are some things in life too great to be worried about. It 
seems at times as if many of us were anxious to protect particular 
religious doctrines much as men might be anxious to protect particular 
ideas about the sun—the task is not only futile, it is entirely unnecessary. 
Much less have we the right to insist that thus far and no farther shall 
man’s thinking go in dealing with truth revealed in any of God’s 
marvellous ways. We can impose no test of Shibboleth upon any of 
God’s children. For there is no Shibboleth which has not in time proved 
obsolete, and an obsolete Shibboleth is the poorest kind of a weapon of 
defence. God help us all to appropriate the gift of freedom and of 
fearlessness which Christ has won for us. “For where the spirit of 
the Lord is there is liberty.”’ | 


A Language Student’s Prayer 


/ 


(Can be sung to “Lead on, O King Eternal’’) 


As students and as learners 
| We come to our great task; 

The attitude of childhood, 

| Man’s patience, Lord, we ask, 

Grant hearts of understanding, — 
And speech to lips now ween 

In joy and utter service 
We pray, “Thy Kingdom 


: 
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The forward look of prophets, 
A faith and hope steadfast, 
Unite with love unfailing : 
And reverence for the past, 
In Christ the Life Abundant, 
The things of utmost worth, 
We build with these our brothers 
Thy Kingdom here on earth, 


We crave our Lord’s compassion, 
His faith in humankind— 
The shepherdless or toiling | 
Or those through riches blind. 
In scattered rural hamlets 
Or where great cities hum, 
To China as a nation 
We pray, “Thy Kingdom come.” 
STELLA FisHER BurceEss 


- Significant Books for Summer Reading 


~THE STORY OF CHRIST.1 


Those who watch the reviews from home know how wide a stir is 
being created both in England and America, following its first sensational 
reception on the continent, by this life of Christ from the hand of one 
of Italy’s foremost men of letters, who until recently has been a leader 
in the schools of atheism and despair. That this book is wrung from the 
depths of Europe’s present spiritual bankruptcy silences those of us who 
have not been so close to the breakdown of western Christianity, so-called, 
and who might choose to wonder at the tremendous literalness with which 
Papini takes the whole Gospel record. There is not a breath of the 
attempts at rationalizing with which our scientific interpretations are 
more or less shot through. There is a rough energy and power about 
the book which would have been impossible to any orthodox churchman. 
It will surely reach its thousands whom more conventional apologetics 
can never touch. And all who read it will enter more fully into the 
suffering of Europe, and come from our reading echoing Papini’s closing 
prayer: “And all the love of which our ravaged hearts. are capable is 
for Thee, O Crucified One, who wast tortured for our sakes and who dost 


now torture us with Thine implacable love.” 


THE REALISM OF JESUS.2 


What did Jesus mean when, in the Sermen on the Mount, He 


outlined His principles of living and the way they should be applied in 
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certain well-known situations? Is it possible for ordinary men to live up 
to these principles? It is to answer these two questions that this book 
was written. The answers given fearlessly push the principles home. One 
step in the process of clarifying this Sermon is to paraphrase it in the 
“current colloquial language of our time.” This helps us see that the 
principles belong to all time and all men. Another step is to show forth 
the historical background as a means of enabling us who are of a later 
and different age to see what these utterances meant to their hearers. 
The third step is to show how these life principles affect situations with 
which we are familiar, situations which differ from those in the minds of 
Christ’s hearers only in externals. The aim is to help us realize that 
Christ was not an idealist holding up to men a plan of living to which most 
could not attain. On the contrary He showed that his solutions were the 
only satisfactory ones as they alone finally cleared up the difficulty. For 
this reason the author treats Christ as a “Realist” indeed. For instance 
the blow on the right cheek or “right side of the neck” was an insult that 
cowld only be wiped out by ignoring it, for only thus could the other’s 
will to wound his fellow be discouraged. Christ’s principles are also 
applied to such pertinent problems as patriotism, industry, racial relations 
and marriage. As to patriotism it is claimed that “the interests of the 
country should be subordinate to those of the world”: as to the problem 
of making a living it is urged that Christians should be given the option of 
entering a communistic society: as to marriage the author feels that the 
church should probably confine itself to performing marriage among its 
own members. Furthermore the author urges that the church should not 
only urge men not to worry but should see to it that some of the causes of 
worry are removed. The main cause of existing dissension and inability 
to carry out these principles is that we are not human enough. If men 
could be treated more as men many difficulties would melt away. The 
relation of the church to the application of these principles is summed up 
_ in these words, “Too often our preaching of the Sermon on the Mount is 
in the air, because we have not done our part to help the people whom we 
exhort to live the life we preach.” That is, we take it, the keynote to the 
modern Social Gospel. | : 


THE LORD OF THOUGHT.3 © 


This volume shows the value of historical study of the Christian 
records, for some ideas that are often credited as discoveries to modern 
searchers are here seen to be part of the original message of Jesus. Christ’s 
social aim and His unique disclosure of God’s character are therefore its 
main points. His social aim was not the speedy and supernatural destruc- 
tion of the world but the termination of an order of society based on 
oppression. The chief note in His message is that God is loving nat 
vengeful. He is a loving father not mainly or only an implacable judge. 
The writers of Jewish literature, both of the Apocalyptic and Wisdom 
books, thought of God as a Judge only and of men as mostly evil and 
worthless: this was, if possible, more true of women. In consequence it 
was just for God to take implacable vengeance on his enemies. Destruction 
of sinners was recognized as God’s prerogative and the only way to handle 
sin. This idea of divine vengeance on evil-doers has disturbed some 


Hebrew thinkers, Yet it was looked on as just even though the justice of 
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it was inscrutable and seemed to give to God a character lower than the 
best conceived of as possible by some men. It is this idea of God, implac- 
ably using his power to destroy sinners which is at the bottom of the 
modern notion that international relationships can only rest on the use of 
force; a notion that makes war a moral necessity. If God must use force 
to vindicate His prerogatives men may be excused for following suit. But 
Jesus says nothing about God’s anger. He believed in the triumph of 
love not force. He discovered and proclaimed the full. significance of 
the truth that God is Love. God is a friend of sinners; forgiveness not 
destruction is His method. The program of Jesus for enabling men to 
tealize and practise this truth is thus given, (1) Social co-operation, 
(2) “The teaching of every man by his-neighbor,” (3) The practise of 
God’s presence, (4) “The passion of personal love to God.” This is given 
as the motive. This book should be especially helpful to those endeavoring 
to meet the difficulties of the modern student who while he is usually 
sincerely searching for truth does not always readily recognize it when 
he meets it. This book is one of those modern productions in the forefront 


of Christian thinking. 
‘THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST4 


This volume is an expansion and amplification of the author’s article 
on The Resurrection of Christ in the second volume of Hasting’s Dictionary 
of the Apostolic Church. After a thorough discussion of the historical 
evidence, the author has two strong chapters on the significance of the 
resurrection for Apostolic Christianity. It is clearly evident that Jesus be- 
comes quite another figure from what He was to the early church as soon as 
his resurrection is minimized or denied. “For the apostles.... Christian 
life and experience in all its forms depends upon the resurrection... . 
~The very ABC of Apostolic Christianity is that we are saved not by 
believing the fact that Christ died for our sins, but by union with the 
Crucified and now Risen Exalted Saviour.” Prof. Shaw is not willing 
to separate this faith in the Risen Christ from the historical basis of 
that faith, the empty tomb. “It is no doubt true that faith to-day is to 
be exercised directly in an Exalted and Glorified Lord, but our faith must 
ultimately rest on historical fact, and it is difficult to understand how 
Christian faith can ever be really indifferent. or ‘agnostic’ with regard to 
the facts about the empty tomb and the Risen Body which form so essential 
a part of the apostolic evidence. To make the belief in the physical re- 
surrection of merely temporary significance—to set the Apostolic Church 
agoing—while now it may be cast aside as ‘no longer necessary,’ is to 
spurn the ladder by which we have risen to our Christian faith and to leave 
this faith in the air.” There is a full discussion of the meaning of the 
bodily resurrection in the light of the latest investigations as to the 
nature of matter. The last two chapters contain criticisms of the different 
naturalistic explanations of the resurrection. | 


CHRISTIANITY AND PROGRESS.S 


- New ground is broken in the Cole Lectures for 1922 delivered before 
Vanderbilt University. Dr. Fosdick in exploring the essentially modern 
idea of human progress ventures into “fresh woods and pastures new” 
where he has had but few forerunners. Dr. Bury has written a pioneer 
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volume, Dean Inge has expressed his views, and quite recently Dr. 7. iR, 
Glover of Cambridge has adventured into the same inviting field in his 
“Progress in Religion.” 

Dr. Fosdick attempts to understand and to interpret the current hibdere 
ideas of progress and subjects these to a searching analysis. He throws 
an effective light upon the limitations, and the perils, of material progress, 
and makes a strong and recurring plea for the necessity of a spiritual 
interpretation of life and a spiritual mastery of the energies of life. 
“Electric cars, subways, and motor cars do not restore the soul! A 
superficial confidence in automatic progress is rosewater prescribed 
for leprosy.” This generation’ s deepest need is....a fresh sense 
of personal social sin.” Dr. Fosdick writes as a modern prophet 
“I believe in God with_ all my heart” and summons us to enlarge 
and deepen our faith in God. “To take this modern, progressive world 
into one’s mind and then achieve an idea of God great enough to encompass 
_ it, until with the little gods gone and the great God come, life is full of 

the knowledge of Him, as the waters cover the sea, that i is alike the duty 
and the privilege of Christian leadership to-day.” 

Dr. Fosdick, whose works abound in apt illustration and quotation, 
writes also with ‘clearness, conviction, and courage. One may not agree 
with every thing that he writes but no modern, thinking, Christian can | 
read “Christianity and Progress” without being aroused to think and to 
think effectively—to achieve a higher and truer idea of God than he had 
yet attained. Is not this an intellectual and spiritual treat? | 

The book contains in its six admirable studies much that is instructive 
and enheartening and is enlivened by many delicious sallies, “The funeral 
of Christianity has been predicted many times but each time the deceased 


has proved too lively for the obsequies ! 


THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF A CHRISTIAN SOCIETY.6 


Those who have read The Jesus of History know that this man who 
is one of the great Christian scholars of our time is not afraid to be simple 
in his presentation of truth, and therefore serves many kinds of people. 
His years of Biblical and historical research but throw him back the more 
on one essential principle—what it means to take seriously, as so few of 
us do, the kind of a God whom Jesus explained. : 

These three talks lead us to think of the historic Church in its largest 
meaning,—as the leaven of the personality of Jesus working through the 
social order down through the ages. In its best sense the history of the 
Church is really a history of Christian character. We who sometimes 
wonder why our divided Christianity has made any headway at all in such 
a country as China, can understand this and take heart. As in the other 
book, Dr. Glover “re-thinks” (to use one of his favorite verbs) Christ and 
a Christ-like God in such fresh terms as to give us the sense of having 
drunk of living waters. 

This is after all an experience rare enough in our reading, to make 
this small book one which many of us may want to read and own. 


1 1By GIOVANNI Papini. Translated from the Italian by Mary. PritcHARD AGNETTI. 


Hodder & Stoughton, London. 453 pages. 10/6 net. 
2A Paraphrase and Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount. J. ALEXANDER FINDLAY. 


Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., on. 7/6 net. 
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anp C. W. Emmet. Student Christian Movement, 32 Russell 
London, W. C. I. 12/6 net. 

4 An Examination of the Apostolic Belief and its Significance for the Christian Faith. 

By Joun MackintosH Suaw, M. A. (Edin). T. & T. Clark. 

| 5C hristianity and Progress by H. E. Fospicx. 8 wo. 247 pages. F. H. Revell Co. 
$1.50 a New York. Nisbet & Co., London. 6/- net. 

6By T. R. Grover. George H. Doran Compeny, New York. 85 pages. Gold $1.00. 


Obituaries 


A. Parrott 


N May 22nd, 1923, at his home in Shanghai, China, Dr. A. G. 
Parrott, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., at the age of sixty-seven, passed 
away suddenly from heart failure. He was born in-Suffolk and 
first came to China in 1878. For six years he worked in the 

China Inland Mission, part of the time with the Rev. Hudson Taylor 
as his Secretary. Reinforced with a medical training he returned from 
furlough in 1893 to work with the Open Brethren as a medical missionary. 
He settled at Laohokou, a city in the north of Hupeli. In 1900 Dr. 
Parrott had to leave Laohokou, on account of the delicate health of a 
daughter. He engaged in private practice in Shanghai where for twenty 
years he worked steadily and without holiday. He served as Honorary 
Medical Officer to the Door of Hope Rescue Homes for Chinese girls, 
and to the Foreign Women’s Home, also to the Blind School for Chinese 
boys and the Chinese Industrial School. He also served as Visiting 
Physician to the Shantung Road Hospital for Chinese. He leaves 
behind him a fragrant memory, an inspiring example, and many sorrow- 
ing friends who feel that earth is poorer through the loss of his humble, 


helpful, and hopeful presence. 
Crecit J. DAVENPORT. 


James Webster 


The Rev. Dr. Webster, for many years a missionary in Manchuria, 
has just passed beyond. I first met him as a student in Edinburgh some 
forty-five years ago when he was connected with Barclay Church and 
worked in the Fountainbridge Mission and when we used to preach 
together in the open air. The genuineness of his conversion was evi- 
_denced by a long missionary career in Manchuria till 1910, and after that 
in Edinburgh as Foreign Mission Secretary of the U. F. Church, to which 


office he was recalled and which he held until he died. The Chinese loved | 
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him and saw in him an earnest soul-seeker in whom there was no 
_- variableness nor shadow of turning. From the beginning of his work 
_ right through to the end he could say, “My heart is fixed Eternal God, 
fixed on Thee.” His faith in God’s word as the authoritative standard 
for believers was unfaltering. He had great gifts and graces and God 
wonderfully honoured him. - Last year he was sent to represent his 
Church at the National Christian Conference in Shanghai and to visit 
Manchuria and see what God had wrought during his absence. On his 
return to Edinburgh he had a wonderful story to tell and was in demand 
all over the country to tell it. James Webster was a big hearted man 
of a warm and generous disposition. He was a man much beloved. 
D. Duncan MAIN. 


Charles Scull 


Chatles Scull Keen was born in Camden, New Jersey, on 
December twenty-second 1877 and died in Nanking, May twentieth 
1923. He studied at Peddie Institute, Bucknell University (Ph. B., 
1899; an honorary D. D. was to: have been conferred this June), the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, and Columbia University (M.A., 
1914). Some experience in evangelistic work in the Pennsylvania 
coal region confirmed an early conviction that he should enter 
the Christian ministry. He was ordained in 1902, sailed for China as 
a missionary of the A.B.F.M.S., and arrived in Shanghai on November 
fifteenth of that year. For the next eleven years he was stationed at 
Kinhua, Chekiang. When the Department of Missionary Training of 
the University of Nanking was organized, Mr. Keen was appointed 
Dean. He took up residence in Nanking in 1914, and lived there, except 
for a furlough year in 1921-1922, until his death. In 1905 he was 
-married to Miss Marion Fischer. Mrs. Keen, a son, Maurice Fischer, 
and a daughter, Margaret Anne, survive him. 

It is significant that apparently no one of Mr. Keen’s intimate 
friends was acquainted with all the details of this formal record. Col- 
lege degrees marked no finality of achievement with him; they were 
merely incidents in the continuity of his growth. We realize now how 
greatly the boy and man had built; but a short month ago any fleeting 
thought of past records was lost in the realization of what this man 
with a boy’s spirit was performing in the present. | 

A similar realization of the man, through contrast, came to many at 
the funeral services in Nanking. The exquisite loveliness of the flowers, 
the stilling harmony of the music, the ineffable consolations of the solemn 
service, the serene glory of the ne sun brought — and peace 
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to hearts that mourned. Yet that was for us. Of Charlie Keen him- 


self our memory is not likely to remain a memory of death but of vivid, 
jocular, courageous life. Peculiarly appropriate for him would have 
been President Harper’s prayer: ‘May there be for me a life beyond 
this life; and in that life may there be work to do, tasks to accomplish.’ 
| Indeed ‘life and tasks to accomplish’ is in five words the story of 

what has been. ‘The life found expression in an athletic body, a love 
of music, a flow of good humour that dissipated morbidness and dis- 
couragement like a wholesome mountain breeze, a tireless energy in ‘the 
work that makes faith sweet and strong;’ and, with all this, an under- 
standing of other lives and their problems, a deep love for the inner 
sanctuary of his own family life, and an earnest evangelistic spirit that 
would help to lead all to Him in whom is life and whose life is the 
light of men. Of the many and varied tasks to accomplish, the most 


outstanding was probably the Nanking Language School. In years to 


_ come we shall be able to appreciate more justly the extent and quality of 
this work. But already it is evident that the first Dean was peculiarly 
fitted for this task, that he has created an organization of curriculum 
and method and effected a fellowship in staff that can stand the severe 
test of carrying on even without him, and that the missionary forces 
of central China have been vitally strengthened through the conserving 
and directing influences implanted in the lives of hundreds of young 
‘missionaries since 1914. Dean Keen had a clear sense of proportion in 
his task: with concentration on the immediate need of language study, 
his ideals were steadily those of training missionaries for service in 
China for Christ. In some sense this task has already, with God’s help, 


found a measure of accomplishment. But it is an accomplishment | 


characteristic of all of Charles Keen’s life: for it stands not as a goal, 
much less as a monument, but rather as a guide post pointing onward. 
Harry CLEMONS. 


Our Book Table 


| THe Works oF Lr Po, Tue Cutnese Poet. Done into English Verse by SHIGEYOSHT 
Opsata. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1922. | 


In the beginning of his preface Mr. Obata claims, quite truly I believe, 
that this is the first book in English entirely devoted to the work of a 
single Chinese poet. As such it should be welcomed as the probable 
forerunner of many such specialized interpretations of the poets of 
China. A book of the works of one author has always a great advantage. 
- over a scattering anthology and in this case we are held throughout by 
_the personality of an undeniably remarkable man. 
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_ Li Po is a great poet.. He has the quality of giving himself, no lesser 
thing, to his reader, believing that the reader, being human, will under- 
stand and enjoy his trust. And in spite of the difference of time, of 
locality, of literary customs, of expression, of matters of social taste— 
it is not only our moral sense which is offended at his joyful descriptions 
of his drunkenness—in spite even of the untranslatable nature of the 
magic of the Chinese lines, Li Po comes before us in this book as a friend 
we may have for the taking. It is the love of friendship, I think, which 
constitutes the peculiar charm of the man, friendship for people. great 
and small, friendship so unstinted that it fancies it can receive a silently 
benevolent response even from the forest and the mountain peaks. Surely 
an English public should be more impressionable than these! 

Mr. Obata has made very creditable translations considering the 
fact that, being a Japanese, he belongs to the race neither of the poet nor 
his public. There are, I think, unjustifiably many inaccuracies in the 
book, but its great merit lies in the fact that it is written in free verse and 
employs the language of this generation which does not often halt us in 
our following of the mood of the poet. We are grateful to Mr. Obata 
also for the translation of many of Li Po’s poems which have not been 
given to _us before. 


AMERICANS IN Eastern Asia. By Tyiter Dennett. Published by Macmillan, New 
York City; 725 pages; $5.00 Gold. | 


The sub-title of this book reads: “A Critical Study of the Policy 
of the United States with reference to China, Japan and Korea in the 
19th Century.” | 

It is a study based on original records and documentary sources and 
it covers the entire field in such a thorough manner as to make it the 
last word, just as it is the first word, on this subject for a long time to 
come, Wherever possible the actors are permitted to speak in their own 
words which adds to its interest. In fact the early pages of this record © 
read more like romance than history as they tell us of the 55 ton sloop 
Harriet starting in the latter part of 1783 from Boston for Canton but never © 
getting much farther than Cape Town, followed two months later by The 
_ Empress of China (360 tons) which sailed from New York on February 

22nd, 1784, and returned from Canton on May 12th, 1785—taking almost 
15 months to complete the round trip, with a net profit of $37,727 after 
deducting the cost of vessel, out-fit and expenses. Then we read of the 
Betsey (93 tons) whose round trip voyage consumed 23 months but 
whose net proceeds of the trip were more than $120,000 on an initial outlay 
of $7,867 for the cost of the vessel, outfit, insurance and interest. Thus 
we see that the beginnings of American commercial relations with China 
were not altogether without profit to these pioneers in adventure. _ 

The chronicle soon turns from adventure and romance to the recount- 
ing of the making of treaties, the attempt at the solution of the problems 
which naturally arose through the attempts of the occident to establish 
commercial and other relations with a strange and not understood orient. 
We learn that the United States not only desired the Open Door but also 
-sought the development of Asiatic States “strong enough to be their own 
door-keepers.” We learn that “each Nation, the United States not ex- 
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cepted has made its contribution to the welter of evil which now comprises 
the Far Eastern Question.” We are told that in the 19th Century the 
issue ‘in America was not the open door, which was never a question, but 
_whether America should adopt a policy of isolation or co-operation to 
make sure of the open door. The policy of isolation failed and co-opera- 
tion has also not been wholly successful. This failure is attributed partly 
to the fact that Americans are poor co-operators and also because other 
co-operating powers sought to wrest the power of that co-operation to 
serve their separate purposes. 

Naturally the policies of the last 20 years, including the work of 
the Washington Conference do not come within the scope of this volume. 
But this volume under review should be carefully read by anyone who 
wishes to form a proper judgement on the decisions of the Washington Con- 
ference or seek a solution of the many complex problems which have arisen 
since the Conference. | 

This book should be read _ by all diplomatic and commercial repre- 
sentatives, by all serious minded tourists, by missionaries who wish to 
interpret the best of the East and the West to each other. 

An excellent Bibliography and Index enhance its value as a reference 


book. 
ARK. 


AMERICAN University Crus In CHINA. Lectures 1921-22, Edited by Georce E, 
SoKoLsxy. Commercial Press, Shanghai, 1922. 7% x 5% inches. Pp. 90. 


The four lectures (or rather essays) are as follows: A Brief History 
of Chinese History, by Dr. Hawks Pott; The National Language of China, 
by Prof. Hu Shih; The Geography of China, by Dr. Robert Fitch; The 
_ Fight for A Constitutional Government for China, by Dr. C. T. Wang. 
Dr. Pott’s contribution (28 pp.) follows the lines of his well known 
historical manual, but does not enter upon events since the proclamation 
of the republic. Dr. Hu Shih’s discussion of the Chinese language (23 
pp.) explains the development of Chinese dialects into a common Mandarin 
language. He considers that “English is only a language of arrested 
growth, while vulgate Chinese has had a more thorough revision by the free 
play of common sense” (p. 46). He finds’ Chinese pronouns greatly 
superior to those of any inflected language. “The net result is a language 
which is infinitely superior to the classical language, and which as far as 
grammar is concerned is undoubtedly the most highly developed language 
in the world.” (p. 50) Dr. Fitch’s interesting contribution (24 pp.) is not 
merely geographical, but physiographical. It might well have been sup- 
plemented by a more definite account of the causes of Chinese rainfall in 
the different parts of the provinces, more especially the north,  —_ 

Dr. C. T. Wang’s description of the struggle for a Constitutional 
Government (27 pp.) is a comprehensive survey from the Kuo Min Tang 
point of view. (He does not even mention the provocation give to pre- 
sident Yuan to dissolve parliament by the “Punitive Expedition” against 
him in 1913!) | 

This little volume should be studied by all students in language schools 
as the best compendium on the subjects of which it treats. 


A. H. 
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A Yettow Napotrton. Artuur E. Soutrnon. kS 
uTHON. Hodder & Stoughton, | Warwick Square, 
_ The “Yellow Napoleon” is a mulatto who seeks vengeance for insult- 
ing treatment by plotting to exterminate the whites from that part of 
Africa where the scene is laid. Additional characters are a British Official 
and his sister, a bachelor missionary who naturally falls in love with the 
official’s sister, and two outstanding characters in a negro town. The 
story deals with the conflict of races, ideals and religions—fetichism and 
Christianity. The missionary wins out by the use of medical knowledge 
where fctichism had always failed. Social reconstruction, a mass move- 
ment and a wedding follow in somewhat quick order. There is much 
interesting discussion between the official and his sister—before they are 
converted—and the missionary on the work and influence of missionaries 
among backward races. In the answering of superficial criticisms against 
Christian work lies the purpose of the novel. ee 


TRAVELS oF A ConNSULAR OFFICER IN EASTERN TriBet. Together With a Hist 2 of 
The Relations Between China, Tibet, and India. By Eric Te1cuman, C.I.E., B.A., 
(Cantab.) of His Britanic Majesty's Consular Service in China. Author of Travels 
of a-Consular Officer in Northwestern China. With Original Maps of Eastern 
Tibet, and photographs taken by the Author. Cambridge. At the University 


Press. 1922. (25/met). 9% x 6% inches Pp. 248. 


A preface of xi pages gives the necessary background, followed by 
A Brief History of The Relations Between China, Tibet, and India From 
Early Times to the End of 1918, in five Parts. The last of these narrates | 
the Collapse of the Chinese Power in 1911, and British Mediation with its | 
useful results. | 

The greater portion of the book—about 150 pages in nine chapters, 
presents a detailed account of the Author’s adventurous and often danger- 
ous journeys in Eastern Tibet, with constant comparisons of the results of 
the author’s observations with his numerous distinguished predecessors. 
The final chapter is a comprehensive summary of Observations on Eastern 
Tibet, recapitulating in brief the points already made in the travel chapters. 

There are 64 excellent illustrations of Tibetan scenery, etc., most 
of them 43 inch snapshots, but some of them full page. Seven sketch- 
maps are scattered through.the book, and a map about 2420 inches of 
Eastern Tibet is in the pocket at the end of the book. Mr. Teichman is a 
good narrator, a highly accomplished traveller, and seems to be fairminded 
both towerd Tibetans and Chinese. This is one more added to the vast 
library of works of travel, adventures, and scientific observation and 
research which the world owes and has owed for more than four centuries 
to the restless enterprise, inextinguishable energy, and indomitable courage 
of British travellers. administrators, and explorers. Why the author’s 
name is not included in Who’s Who for 1922, the year of publication, is a 


stery. | 


Curnese Nicuts ENTERTAINMENTS. Stories of Old China. Selected and Edited by — 
Brian Brown. Brentano’s, Fifth Avenue, N ew York. 
These old stories as told in the home of an old sage and by parents 
to their children, contain much that is weird and grotesque. But there 
is also embedded in them the quaint philosophy of life and many of the 
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highest conceptions of Chinese thinkers. Indeed these stories show, how 
in spite of widespread illiteracy, the noblest ideals of China’s sages filter 
down into the daily thought of the common people. Most of the stories 
are old friends edited and reprinted. Three of the stories were especially 
delightful to us. “The Woodcutter” tells of a sage in humble life who 
won a musician as friend through ability to interpret his inmost thoughts 
when expressed in music. He is rightly called “the heart’s interpreter.” 
“The Country of Gentlemen” tells of so thorough an application of the 
Golden Rule that the buyer urged the seller to take more than he asked 
and the seller always feared that he was asking too much to begin with. 
This is a good tale for industrial workers who are seeking to tell China 
how to secure economic justice. “The Taoist’s Garden” is a charming 
fantasy in which the flowers meet the austere Lady Wind in the Temple 
of Abiding Peace, the home of a retired Taoist scholar. It would make 
an attractive theme for a girl’s school entertainment. Through many of 
the tales Taoistic lore peeps; the swelling Tao wells up in every thing 
of beauty and in every form of life. Another way of expressing the same 
idea is that all the world is in Buddha’s hand. The following sentence, 
spoken of the Taoist observer of the assembling of the flower spirits, 
reminds one of Omar, “The lingering drift of old sorrows from the days 
of his ignorance melted like snow from his heart.” , 


Me Tr, Des SocraLetHrKers UNp SEINER SCHULER PHILOSOPHISCHE WERKE. By Dr. 

A.Frep Forxe, Professor of Chinese in the University of Hamburg. Published 

by Kommitssionsverlag der iV ereinigung 'Wissenschaftlicher Verleger. Berlin. 1922. 

Price in Germany M. 20,000; in Great Britain £0/8/6; in America $2.00. A com- 

_ plete translation of the'works of the philosopher Mé Ti with introduction and notes. 
Bound in paper. 638 pages. | 


Mé Ti is by many considered China’s greatest and most original 
thinker. For two thousand years and more his works have been almost 
forgotten cn account of their condemnation by Mencius and the orthodox 
Confucian school. To-day Young China is hailing Mé Ti as the prophet 
of this modern day, while Christian scholars are seeing in-his work China’s 
nearest approach to the ethical teachings of Christ. To all, his work is 
interesting as showing the conflict already raging four centuries before 
the Christian Era between a broad internationalism of universal love and 
a narrow nationalism of loyalty. | 

Strange to say, the works of this great thinker and his disciples 
have never before, except in abridged form, been translated into any 
European language, nor has any such scholarly and critical study as Dr. 
Forke’s been made of the life and teaching of Mé Ti and the history of 
his school of thought. It is greatly to be hoped that this work and 
especially the great mass of historical material found in the introduction 
will soon be translated so that the research that has been done will be 
made available to the English-speaking world. 

The titles of the various sections will give an idea of some of the 
ground covered in the introduction. Section one treats of the history of 
the text,—how it has been handed down, its correctness, editions, com- 
mentaries and translations, and the question of the authorship of its 
various parts. Section two treats of Mé Ti’s life, examining critically 
the question of his date, and putting together what little is known of his 
life. Section three gives a synopsis of Mé Ti’s teaching. Section four 
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gathers together the judgments that have been expressed on the 
philosopher's work, first by Chinese writers, then by foreign writers, and 
ends with the writer’s own critical judgment. Section five gives a history 
of the philosopher’s disciples and of the Méhist school of thought down 
to the present day. A further section is entitled “An attempted recon- 
struction of the system of Mé Ti in its original form,” and amid the 
Tr of later additions to Mé Ti’s work, it is a most valuable critical 
study. | | 

' The book is both scholarly and interesting and for those who can 
read it will fill a long felt gap in the history of philosophy, in the history 
of religion, and in the history of the achievements of the Chinese people. 

Tuomas F, Carter. 


8 


CuINnEsE Love, A Pray 1n Two Acts. By Husert Roop anp McKintey Dirksen. 
Chicago: T. S. Denison & Co. pp. 68. | | 


This is a prettily written play, suitable for amateur production. 
Suitable, that is, anywhere but in China. The scene purports to be laid 
in San Francisco’s Chinatown, and its action may actually conform to 
the dramatic possibilities of that place. The deponent sayeth not, for he 
knoweth not. But he judges that we have here a mid-Victorian idea of 
what courtship and love in Spain are like; only the whole is given a 
quaint and curious touch by dressing the characters in Chinese costumes 
and giving them Cantonese names. That any Chinese group ever feally 
comported itself after the manner represented here it is difficult to believe. 

The evident influence of the King James Bible on the diction of the 
speakers in the play is remarkable and interesting. x We 


SUPPLEMENT TO DICTIONARY OF THE VERNACULAR OR SPOKEN LANGUAGE OF AMOY. 

(Rev. Carstarrs Dovucrias, M.A., LL.D. Grasc.). By Rev. THomas Barcray, 
M.A., D.D. Grasc., Missionary of the Presbyterian Church of England, Tainan, 
Formosa. Printed by the Commercial Press, Limited, Shanghat. 1923. All rights 
reserved. 4to, pp. v+276. Price, Mex. $10.00. To missionaries, $6.00. 


There ought to be reserved, and we believe there is, a special place 
of honor in the goodly company of just men made perfect, for the scholar 


who devotes years of time to a dictionary of one of the Chinese dialects. 


He may get a suitable reward up there; it is difficult to suppose that he 
can have it here, except in the consciousness of the help he affords to the 
rising generation of missionaries through the service of long hours of 
drudgery. Real appreciation of his work must be reserved for a small 
company, but it will make up in depth and fervour any lack in numbers. 
Vernacular dictionaries are a true god-send to the local missionary; we 
remember the case of the Ningpo house-wife, freshly arrived from America, 
who wanted to tell the cook “Scrambled eggs.” Looking up the words 
separately in Morrison, the resultant phrase meant “Eggs, climbing up.” 
Yet somehow the’ cook understood! (N. B. The “Morrison” is W. T., 
not Robert.) | | 

When Dr. Carstairs Douglas produced.his Amoy Dictionary, in 1873, 
it was printed in London by Triibner & Co., and contained no Chinese 
characters. In the copy which the reviewer has picked up at auction, 
the Chinese characters have been written in, opposite the Romanized words, 
and in so regular and clear a hand, that it is difficult to be sure they were 
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not printed, In Dr. Barclay’s Supplement, the Chinese characters are 


provided. The Dictionary contained something over 600 pages; the Sup-. 


plement has not quite half the amount; a substantial addition. Dr. 
Barclay is already gathering material for another supplement, and looks 
forward to the time when all the material can be gathered into a single 
volume, modestly hoping that “there will be found a scholar with leisure 
and qualifications for the task.” For a really critical estimate of the 
volume there are few who are fit; but the student of any dialect will not 
fail in turning over the pages of this work, to note many a mark of real 
scholarship. We would that the mission body might admit the author 
to the degree of M.D. (Maker of Dictionary) honoris causa, and grant 
him special rights and privileges in connection therewith. 


CREATIVE Forces In JAPAN. GALEN M. FisHer. Missionary Education Movement of 
the United States and Canada. 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 248 pages. 
Cloth, 75 cents, paper, 50 cents, gold. 


This book which will be widely used in mission study classes all over 
Amierica is characterized by the honest modern approach which sees that 
“the real alignment is between the forward-looking, liberal, humane- 
spirited people of America and Japan together on one side, and the 
militaristic and reactionary cliques in both countries on the other.” Mr. 
Fisher’s twenty years in Japan (as a Y.M.C.A. secretary) have “not 
prevented a frank statement of the weak and menacing as well as the 
strong and promising aspects of Japanese character and institutions,” 
but this is done in such a spirit as to enable Christians of the west to re- 
think the responsibility of the western churches for a continued ministry 
to Japan, even though under radically different conditions from those 
obtaining in earlier mission days. The analysis of the present status of 
Japanese versus mission leadership is of intense interest and value to 
' those who face a similar problem in China. Another modern note in the 
book is the author’s hospitality to all that is best in the other religions 
of present-day Japan, while at the same time he sees clearly what devolves 
upon the Christian Church in the face of their present recrudescence, 
especially that of Buddhism. | 


A ConcorDANCE oF THE Otp New TESTAMENTS X HM. Compiled by 
CourTENAY H. Fenn, Principal, Union Bible Institute, Peking. Btble Institute, 
Peking. 10” x 634” in Union Mandarin. 


With the appearance of this latest work by Dr. Fenn, in addition to 


others already on the field, the Bible student will be well furnished with © 


helps in his study of the Scriptures. _ 

Wade’s system of Peking Romanization has been followed; but in 
— case the standard Romanization has been given side by side with 

‘ade’s. | 

A complete Index of standard Romanization is added and a Radical 
Index also given for the use of Chinese students. Tones “agree very 
closely with Goodrich’s Peking syllabary.” 

“The abbreviations used to represent the names of Books of the 
Bible are those decided upon after long negotiation between the Bible 


societies and various compilers and publishers of dictionaries and other - 


teference books.” A separate list of these is given. 
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The compiler i is to be congratulated ‘ his decision to issue this work | 


in one volume. 
A Chinese friend su 


that in a new edition it should be clearly 


stated on which issue (the year) of the Union Mandarin Version it is 


based. 


This is truly a “labor of love,” which will have an abundant reward — 
in the gratitude of the many who have been waiting for this volume as _ 
a help to the more careful study of the latest version of the Union 


Mandarin Seriptures. 


J. V. 


Correspondence 


The Christian and China’s 
Present Situation. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—I should like to ask 
the question, What is the really 
Christian re-action to China’s pres- 
ent situation ? 

Is it a re-action of hopelessness 
and despair? Very recently a 
missionary remarked in my hear- 


- ing, “China is beyond help. Noth- 


ing cah save it.” Yesterday the 
captain of one of the river steamers 
quoted an interior Christian worker 
as saying, “I’ve given the best 
eighteen years of my life to these 


people. Now I’m ‘°through,” Still 


another, “Upon my soul I can’t 
guess the outcome of all this. I’m 
afraid the country is on the rocks 
for the last time.” 

Ts it a re-action of indignation 
that demands that the most con- 
spicuous (which sometimes at least 
does not mean the most guilty) 
offenders be severely dealt with? 
In both correspondence and con- 
versation I have noted such 


remarks as, “Behead the generals” ; 


“Show the culprits that we mean 
business. The Oriental psychology 
is different from ours; the only in- 


struction to which they respond 

must be brought to them in terms 
of physical punishment”; “Bring 
up a few pieces of real artillery 
and some foreign troops. Permit 
them to cut loose until a good lesso: 
has been learned.” 

Is it a re-action that demands re- 
prisals ? “China must be made to 
pay for this insult”; “It has becom. 
a matter not simply of foreign 
safety, but of foreign honor”; “To 
have imprisoned our countrymen for 
over a month under conditions of 
physical hardship and mental un- 
easiness is no slight offense. It is 
Peking’s responsibility, and Peking 
must pay. 

And so I might continue to cite 
the comments of various missionary 
acquaintances. But I would rather 
venture to suggest three items which 
seem to me must have a pert in 
the verv least common denominator 
ral a re-action that can be called 
christian. . These are  humaility, 
prayerful reconsecretion and love. 

Humility because we have stress- 
ed unessentials, have sapped our 
strength in “lesser labors”, and have 
not borne fruit in victorious life and 
character ; because we have been too 
limited i in our loyalty, too divided in 
our interests, and too cautious and 
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because we have failed to claim and 
conquer for the cause of Christ the 
individual and social forces in China 


which are to-day so powerfully and © 


destructively arrayed against us. 
Prayerful reconsecration because 


our deepest source of certainty we 


believe in the sufficiency of our 
Saviour ; because we know that His 
Spirit if given free and full expres- 
sion can raise up in China a people 


equipped with the largeness of 


soul, trueness of character, greatness 
of faith, and power of life that are 
necessary and adequate to national 
salvation; and because “we count 
not ourselves yet to have laid hold 
on the fulness of that for which we 


have been laid hold on by Christ, 


our Lord. .... wherefore we press 
on.” 

Love, simply because it is the 
center and soul of our message. 
The love that “is full of faith, hope 
and steadfast endurance. The love 
that never faileth.” 


Very sincerely, 
Emory W. Luccock. 


Who Said This? 
To the Editor of ae 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Str :—May I have the privil- 
ege of your columns to make a plea 
to the missionary body concerning a 
thing which affects their standing in 
regard to fairness and honesty. I 
refer to the oft repeated use of the 
statement that it_is the expressed 
purpose and policy of the British- 
American Tobacco Co. to put 
“A cigarette in the mouth of every 
Chinese.” 

I have made careful inquiry con- 
cerning this mis-statement and have 
reason to believe that there is 
absolutely no truth in it. We all, of 
course, have a right to our opinion 
as to the business of this or any 
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not again.” 


statement which 
against their business, but never- | 
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other corporation, and are free to 
oppose it if we feel so disposed, but 
a missionary should above all else 
value truthfulness and also realize 
that nothing so vitiates a movement, 
whatever its object, as the careless 
use of untruthful statements. 

The writer holds no brief for the 
British-American Tobacco Co. or 
any other business corporation, but 
in the course of long service in 
China has found among the repre- 
sentatives of this much criticized 
corporation many men of fine 
Christian character, who are ap- 
»reciative of the work that mission- 
aries are trying to do, and ever 
ready to go out of their way to do 
them a kindness. As a rule they 
are sparing in their criticism of 
missions, and when they do criticise 
are ready to be corrected where they 
have been mistaken. Frequently 
they give us a good example of the 
saying: “Being reviled, he reviled 


In view of my knowledge of | the 


general fairness of the represent- 


atives of this corporation toward 
missionaries and their work, it dis- 
tresses me to see, on the other hand, 
members of the missionary body 
accepting as the truth and using 
freely the statement that it is the 
ambition of this company to “Put 
a cigarette in the mouth of every 
Chinese” when such a thing has 
never been defined by the company 
in question as its policy. The B. 
A. T. Co., so far as I know, has 
never paid any attention to this mis- 
is being used 


theless, as a missionary who values 
our reputation for truthfulness and 
fair-play, I feel that it is my duty 
to call the attention of our brethren 
to this error into which so many 


of them have fallen. 


Oppose any business which ap- 


| peals to your judgment as being 
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harmful to the Chinese people, but 
in your fighting be careful to dis- 


_ play those Christian virtues of love 


and truthfulness without which our 
efforts are not in accord with the 
doctrines we preach nor the spirit 
of the Master we all follow. 


Sincerely yours, 
5. M. B. Gri. 


P.S:—I have learned that any 
representative of the B. A. T. Co. 
who is found sampling cigarettes 
to children is severely punished. Is 


this consistent with the ambition to 


“put a cigarette in the mouth of 
every Chinese”? | 


. Help the Editor! 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir: Iam hereto teachina 
medical school. We hope that our 
students will be examples of applied 
Christianity not only in tenderly 
caring for the sick but also in teach- 
ing individual responsibility for 
preventable disease. Will they find 
the attitude of missionaries and 
graduates of mission schools helpful 
or not? Are those who advocate a 
Christian civilization teaching by 


example and precept that small-pox, © 
typhoid, beri-beri, diphtheria, dysen- 
tery, tuberculdsis, and several other | 


diseases are the result of sins of 


omission? In many cases the care- © 


less spread of disease does more 
harm to other persons than more 
obvious sins such as narcotics or 
gambling. Do the graduates of our 


schools understand what steps are 


taken to prevent disease among them 
while under our care? You are in 
a position to tell us something of 
this problem. 


Sincerely yours 
EuGENE C. Peck, M.D. 


St. John’s University, Jessfield, Shanghai. 


Can You Help Him? 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese 
Dear Sir:—The constant ‘recur- 


rence of famine and flood in China 
is bringing about a form of appeal 


which, unless properly guided, will 


lead to abuses. A circular letter 
comes addressed to ‘The Pastor, 
Elders, Deacons and Members’ and 
contains a piteous request for money 
to be sent by the Christians of this 
place to the Christians of that. It 
is all in Chinese and the names of 
those who issue it are all in Chinese 
with no address other than the 
place-name. How they expect such 
an appeal to achieve adequate results 
with so little authentication I do 
not know. 

Four have come here in the last 
six months. To the first I felt I 
ought to respond and induce our 
Chinese to do the same. As I did 
not know who was responsible I 
wrote to a missionary in the 
place indicated and asked if he 
would receive and pass on the 


money. He replied it was being 


anaged entirely by Chinese but if 


; I liked to send my cheque to him 


he would pass it on. How he ex- 
pected I should be willing to part » 
with a ‘bearer’ cheque to unknown 
Chinese again I do not know. The 
other day—five months after send- 
ing my cheque—lI got a receipt. If 
I had not written four times for it 
I should not have got it then. It is 
now on the wall of the church guest 
room where it ought to have been 
long since. Meanwhile one appeal 
and then another came of the same 
kind : all in Chinese. I knew of a 
missionary at each place and sent 
$10 of my own but nothing from 
our Chinese. I did not dare to 
appeal to them again after the first 
experience. The receipt had still | 
not come. .At the time of writing 
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another appeal- has come: again 
no English. After some trouble 
I have traced the place on the map; 
but I have no means of knowing 
the name of the missionary there. 
Our people however have begun 
subscribing. Meanwhile I have 
written “To the Missionary a : 
to see if there is anyone who can 
take a cheque and see that the money 
is acknowledged and (I may add) 
properly used. If this turns out 
unsatisfactory it will be a long time 
before I urge our Chinese to give to 
any more such appeals. Why do 
those who beg not realise that they 
must better authenticate their ap- 
_peals and be more business-like 
if they expect to succeed? 

While writing I have. another 
grievance to ventilate, viz., the habit 
of book-concerns of not sending in- 
voices with goods. These books are 
always wanted at once when they 
come but not to be able to check 
them off or tell the receivers what 
they have to pay is tantalising. I 
am waiting at this moment for in- 


‘voices: from five book firms, for 


books which have been here for 
over a week in some cases. 


Your sincerely, 


E. F, P. ScHoves. 
Tayeh, Hup. 


Timothy Richard Prize. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—May I ask the co- 
operation of College Presidents and 


other friends who may be in touch 


with literary aspirants for the 
Timothy Richard prize-of the Chris- 
tian Literature Society? We wish 
to remind those who are preparing 
the story that the MSS. must be 


sent in during Midsummer, the last 


dav being September 1, 1923. The 
first notices and advertisements 
were sent out about a year ago. 
Yours sincerely, 
D.- MaAcGILLIvray, 
General Secretary. 


News for the Missionary 


Conference of Community Church 


Workers. 


From May 8th to 11th there was | 


held in the Cantonese Baptist 
Church, Shanghai, the first con- 
ference of the National Associa- 
tion of Community Church Work- 
ers. More than seventy delegates 
were present; at least half of them 
were Chinese. | 

Steps were taken to form this 
Association at the time of the 
National Christian | Conference 
when those interested in institu- 
tional church work met and elected 
a committee to effect a permanent 
organization and arrange for a 
national conference. 


Without any campaign of pub- 
licity, Association has al- 
ready more than 100 members 


representing 11 denominational 


groups and churches in 12 prov- 
inces. This shows that the Com- 
munity Church has arrived in 
China and is commending itself 
to many denominations. 


In as much as the community 
Church work is still in its pioneer 


stage in China, the need of an 
association of. workers was con- 
sidered all the more necessary so 
that each could avail himself of 
the accumulated experience of all. 
The purpose of the Association as 
given in its constitution is (1) to 
encourage the Christian Church 
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in China to study community needs 
and shape its program. to meet 
these needs; (2) to enlist and train 
workers, voluntary and paid; (3) 
by such means as_ conferences, 
training institutes, literature, etc., 


to face the problems of our com- 
mon task and seek their solution; © 


(4) to help the churches already 
attemping such work, by furnish- 
ing information, helping them to 
secure films, printed matter and 
other equipment essential to the 
carrying out of their varied pro- 


gram. 


The Conference in May dealt: 


with the elemental problems con- 
nected with the work,—Training 


of Volunteer and Employed . 


Workers, Organization, Finances 
and Equipment, Community Sur- 
vey and Program. Four pre- 


liminary commissions prepared 


findings on these problems which 
were then submitted to the con- 
ference delegates who had been 


_divided into four groups which 
brought reports to the Conference | 


as a whole. 


In as much as the Community | 


Church work is of recent growth, 
the findings had to be based more 
on ideas than on experience. The 
fact that there were no experts in 
the Conference made it unique and 
engendered a readiness on the part 
of the delegates to express them- 
selves when the findings were 
before the Conference for discus- 
sion. 
The Conference felt the prime 
need to be the training of employed 
and volunteer workeis and a Com- 
mittee was appointed to secure 
suitable training courses. 
Just how the non-Christian con- 


stituencey should be related to the 


Community Church and the rela- 


tion of the community service 


department to the church organiza- 
tion were the most perplexing 
problems that confronted ‘the con- 
ference. The following resolu- 
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tions show what the Community 
Church Workers af present con- 
sider the most workable principles 
and methods in organization. 

We believe that every church 
should have in addition to the 
program for the spiritual nurture 
of its membership, a comprehen- 
sive program to Christiantze the 
community life; that it is the main 
purpose of the Church to set the 


- whole membership to work to 


realize this program. 

It is our opinion that a place 
can be made in this program for 
the co-operation of non-Christians 

ho are sympathetic with these 
ideals. To this end _ various 
methods are now being tried. 
We believe that the following 
principles in any church with a 
community program are funda- 
mental : 

(1) The form of organization 
of every community church must 
be adapted to its community and 
to the denominational polity of 
that church. | 

(2) A clear distinction must be 
maintained between Christians and 
non-Christians. The latter have 
been in some places designated. as 
“Approving and Co-operating 
Members.” 

(3) We consider it essential that 
the community program be con- 
ducted in the same building with 
the other church activities or at 
least in an adjoining-building. But 
where possible it is highly desir- 


able to have a hall set apart for 


worship. — 
(4) The Church Board should 
select the departmental committees. 
The chairman and the majority of 
the committee members must be 
Christian. | 
(5) The chairmen of the Depart- 
mental Committees together with 
the employed secretaries and pastor 
should form the Executive Council 
of the Church. : 
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(6) The pastor of the church 
should be the ex-officio head of 
the staff of secretaries, of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, the Official Church 
Board. 
A National Advisory Council of 
30, of whom the majority are 
Chinese, was elected with an Ex- 
ecutive Committee of it. It was 
voted to open a National Office as 
soon as the required budget can be 
secured. The Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions has been asked 
to release Rev. A. R. Kepler to 
be full time Executive Secretary 
upon his return from furlough. 
One of the encouraging facts 
revealed by this conference is the 
appeal that the Community Church 
is making to the younger pastors, 
especially those who have had 
training abroad. They feel that 
no other program is adequate to 
meet the needs of China or ad- 
equate to realize God’s will for the 


world. 
A, R. KEPLER. 


Tent-Preaching in North Honan. 


About three years ago one of 
my friends in Canada secured for 
me a marquee about thirty feet 
by twenty feet in size. The tent 
he sent me has two large centre 
poles, and more than a score of 
small poles and guy-ropes.° It is 
elliptical in shape and has a 
detachable skirt six and a half feet 
high. I had a good platform made 
in two sections and resting on three 
low benches which dovetail into 
‘cleats beneath the platform. A 
small platform-table and a few 
stools and thirty benches about 
seven feet long complete the main 
furnishings. 1 the furniture is 
made wit 
everything can be laid flat. I had 


a number of the Stewart Evangel- 


istic Fund pictures and posters 
mounted, got some red and green 
scrolls with appropriate characters, 


detachable legs so that. 
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and had the Lord’s Prayer, The 
Ten Commandments and The 
Beatitudes written out on white 
cotton, to hang about on the skirt 
of the tent. Back of the platform 
hangs the indispensable black- 
board. Two kerosene lamps make 
the tent at night as bright as day. 
It is always easy to borrow a table 
and two chairs and an earthen 
In the winter, once the 
tent is set up, the care-taker gets — 
a few mud bricks and builds a mud 
stove in front of the guest table, 
and a coal fire supplies us with 
boiling water, and makes the tent 
warm and comfortable in the 
coldest weather. Often when a 
wind is blowing and show is fall- 
ing that would make street preach- 
ing impossible, the tent is filled 
with a crowd of interested listen- 


ers attracted by the warmth and 


comfort. A pair of Chinese flags 
at the door, a red skirt hanging 
from the platform to the ground, 
and red skirt for the platform- 
table help to give the tent a very 
bright and attractive appearance. 
The phrases “Christian Church 
Preaching Tent” and “Repent for 


the Kingdom of Heaven is at 


Hand” are sewed to the outside 
of the tent in great red characters. 
This whole outfit and a box of 
books and the preachers’ bedding 
weigh less than a thousand pounds, 


_ and can be loaded easily on a two — 


wheeled cart and hauled from place 


to place. 
Since last September I have had 


} some twenty weeks of tent work 
| in the city of Weihwei and in the 


adjoining country districts, and 
many thousands have thus heard 
the Gospel. We are usually in- 
vited some weeks ahead to one 
village or other, and our tent is 
hauled to the next place as a labour 
of love. I have three good preach- 
ers who with myself make up the 
repular staff for this work. We 


usually stay for a week or ten 
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days in a village, and in each place 
visited there seem to be permanent 
results. In the morning we have 
worship with the Christians and 
enquirers, have a class for Bible 
study, and then take our recrea- 
tion. In the afternoon we teach 
singing for half an hour to the 
troops of children who swarm 
about; the old people sit at the 
back and learn also. Then the 
children make way for their elders 
and we preach for two hours. In 
the evening we repeat this pro- 
gramme. At night -often practi- 
cally the whole village assembles 
to hear the Word. In one village 
where last autumn there was no 
Christian tommunity, there are 
now nearly two hundred people 
calling- on the name of the Lord. 
They have provided themselves 
with a suitable chapel. The 
women who attend are about equal 
in number to the men. Many of 
the people hear half of the ad- 
dresses that are given, so that the 
Truth has a great cumulative 
effect. We plan in each place to 
give a fairly complete presenta- 
tion of fundamental saving Chris- 
tian Truths. We purposely avoid 
fairs and theatres for we find the 
opportunity for work much better 
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where there are no such distrac- 
tions. We have found the phono- 
graph a very useful auxiliary in 
collecting the audience. Again 
and again I have walked away 
along the dark village street and 
standing there have listened to the 
voice of the preacher, and have 
seen the white tent standing out 
brightly in the surrounding gloom, 
with from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred and fifty people 
listening intensely to the Message. 
I have poured out my soul to God, 
in gratitude that His Light is thus 
shining in the darkness, and in 
earnest prayer that He might give 
the hearing ear and the seeing 
eye, and that His kingdom might 
come in the hearts and in the 
homes of those who hear. | 

To any evangelists who are long- © 
ing for some method by which they 
can reach greater numbers with 
the Word of Life, I can heartily 
recommend the use of the tent. 
The Canadian Missionaries in 
North Honan have some eight or 
ten tents in pretty constant use, 
and all those who use them have 
become enthusiastic advocates of 
this method of evangelism. 


A, W. LocHEAD. 


_ Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchange 


A Word of Thanks.—Rev. E. 
W. Burt, on the occasion of his 
leaving China, desires to thank his 
many friends who have shown 
him sympathy in the great loss 
of his only son. 


Miss Caroline J. Porter.—The 
Welfare Director of Graduate 
Students of Teachers’ College, New 
York, Miss Caroline J. Porter, is 
making an extended trip through 
China. She is meeting with many 


e 
missionaries who have formerly 
studied under her, : 


Health Campaign.—Changsha 
has just had its second big health 
campaign. The first one was held 
in 1915. Some thirty thousand 
men attended the health exhibits 
and health lectures during the five 
days of the campaign. Hunan has 
now a branch of the Council on 
Health Education. 
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Chinese Department at Columbia. 
—Dean L. C. Porter of Yenching 
University will spend the summer 
studying the administration of 
Chinese Departments in European 
Universities. He has just finished 
a year’s work at Columbia Univer- 
sity reconstructing courses in Chi- 
nese literature and life; next year 
will be spent in the same manner. 


Covrage Wins.—Some years 
since Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Johnson 
of the Presbyterian Mission, Pe- 
king, left China on account of Mrs. 
Johnson’s ill health. They were 
away from China ten years, three 
of which were spent by Mrs. 
Johnson in a sanitarium. Owing 


to their persistent courage and the 
following of orders, they have | 


finally been able to return to work 
in China. | 


Memorial Library.—Plans are on. 


foot to secure a fund for a “Keen 
Memorial Collection of Books 


Relating to China.” This is one 


way by means of which it is in- 
tended to keep fresh the memory 
of the late C. S. Keen and to 
continue his work. It is planned to 
secure Mex. $15,000 for this pur- 
pose. One-third of this is to be 
used to purchase books; two-thirds 
will be set aside as an endowment 
fund. A committee has been ap- 
— to carry out this excellent 
idea. | 


Christian Colonels as Preachers. 
—The “Honan Messenger” for 
June-July, 1923, refers to a visit by 
Cols.. Shih and Liu to Weihwei 
to take part in the New Year 
preaching at that place. The two 
colonels,. who are just twenty-nine 
years of age, were dressed in coarse 
grey cotton wadded garments, wore 
no sign of rank and were boyish, 
frank and joyous. They won 
their way to the hearts of all. 
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They spoke seven times in all and 
presented Christianity from a 


' practical and active side. At the 


end of the services the people of 


_ the city gave them a feast at the 
Taotai’s court. 


Co-operative Summer School.— 
A summer school under the aus- 
pices of St. John’s University, 
Nanking University, Hangchow 
Christian College, Soochow Uni- 
versity, Ginling College and 
Shanghai College, is to be held 


on the campus of Shanghai Col- 


lege, from July 6th to August 4th. 
For Middle School and Primary 
Teachers courses in education will 
be provided. For Junior College 
and Middle School students there 
will be courses in English, Chinese 
and mathematics. Rev. F. C. 


Wilcox from Ningpo has been 


elected Dean. The Staff is made 
up of Professors from the co- 
operating institutions. 


Olympic Games.—In 1921 Chi- 
nese girls participated for the first 


time in the Olympic Games. In _ 


May 1923 sixteen Chinese girls 
went to Osaka for Volley Ball and 
Tennis in connection with these 
games. The principal result was 
an increased feeling of friendliness 
between these delegates and the 
Japanese and Filipinos whom they 
met. Girls from these three coun- 
tries participated in these games: 
this marks the beginning of na- 
tional and international play for the 
women of these respective coun- 
tries. | 


Robbers in Honan.—According 
to “Glimpses from Central Honan” 
for May 1923, robbers are par- 
ticularly active in and around 
Honanfu. At Shoutwan about 
one hundred and forty-eight rob- 
bers were lured into a village and 


, shot by the villagers who were 
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lying in ambush. At Tsaidjen a 


worthv ¢itizen. his wife and child 


- were killed. At YVYiashih a man 


was killed and his wife kidnapped ; 


as a matter of fact this man was 
shot bv his neighbour. Almost 


everv villare in Yen Shih countrv 
that has soldiers has had them out 
hunting and killing robbers. This 
situation can be duplicated in 
other places. | 


Home Economics.—Yenching 
Women’s College. Peking, begins 
a department of Home Economics 
with the fall term. 1923. Courses 
on Nutrition, Child Care, Child 
Welfare, Sanitation and House- 
hold management will be offered. 
Miss A. B. Milam, who is dean 
of Home Economics at Oregon 
State College, is collaborating with 
Miss Camilla Mills in establishing 
this new department, Miss Milam 
recently made an extended trip 
through China. She reports great 
interest in Home _ Economics. 
Those who take the course will 
be trained first, to teach home 
economics and second, to take up 
the newly recognised profession 
of home making. 


A “Tolerant” Church—A stu- 
dent of Fukien Christian Univer- 
sity called a meeting of those in- 


_ terested, on April 1923, to consider 


the founding of what he called the 
“University Ideal Church.” “This 
Church” he said, “is destined to 
be most tolerant and inclusive. The 
ideas and ideals of any individual, 
philosopher or religion, may be 
practised provided that they square 
with the principle of love. Any 
and every reader of this notice is 


expected to attend this meeting, 


because any and everybody pos- 
sesses love. The sacraments and 
policy of this Church will be a 
combination of those from all 
known churches.” | 
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| 
_Church Dedication in Canton— 

The Church of our Saviour on — 
Broadway, Canton, was dedicated 
on June 15th, 1923. The building 


is a two story structure with: an 


audience room on the top fleor, 
capable of sitting about one thou- 
sand people. The building and 
furniture are valued at G. $18,000, 


which is a gift from the Women’s 


Board of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church. The Rev. Gam 
Sing Quah helped to raise money 
in the United States. for this 
Church and also for one in San 
Francisco. Mr, Wong Tong, Com- 
missioner of Finance for the 


Southern Government, presided. . : 


The former Civil Governor and 
the representative of Mayor Sun 
Fo made congratulatory speeches. 


A Model Survey.—The mission- 
aries at Changsha, Hunan, have 
recently completed an interesting 
survey of Christian work in 
that city. The survey includes 


churches, schools and other Chris- 


tian institutions. We have re- 
ceived sixteen graphs and one 
statistical chart, all of which give 
exceedingly interesting informa- 
tion as to the status of Christian 
work in that city in 1922. The 
location of the various Christian 
centres and institutions, the growth 
of membership, contributions, 


- educational and evangelistic work 


and other things are given for | 
each of the groups. Altogether, 
the work of twenty organizations 
is reviewed. The Church con- 
stituency is given as 6,471, the 

number in Christian institutions as _ 
2,882. The total thus connected 
with Christian institutions is about 
3.24% of the population of the 


city. 


Kumler Memorial Chapel.—The 
Chapel of Shantung Christian Uni- 
versity —the Kumler | Memorial 
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Chapel—(see frontisniece Chinese 
RecorDER, May, 1923) was dedi- 


cated on Friday, June 8th. The © 


Chapel is of limestone, cruciform. 
and in style a pleasing blend of 
romanesque and gothic; it will 
seat eight hundred persons. The 


dedication day was one of brilliant — 


sunshine. but as heavy rain had 
fallen a few hours previously the 
air was fresh. The service was 


conducted by Dr. Harold Balme. 


President of the University, and 
Rev. J. D. MacRae, Dean of the 
School of Theology. Dr. Chang 
Po Ling, Chairman of the Board 
of Managers, gave an inspiring 
address. 
led by the University Choir which 
is mainly Chinese. The Proces- 
sional Hymn, the Te Deum and 
the Anthem were sung with ac- 
curacy and fine feeling. 


Reform of Mission Schools.— 
Dr. Yuan Lien Fan, ex-Minister of 
Education in China, met a re- 
presentative group of missionary 


secretaries and others interested in | 


education in China at the Bible 
House (London) on Wednesday, 
March 19, 1923. An important 


discussion followed a statement by. 


Dr. Fan, in which he, while em- 
_phasizing the importance of the 
educational work now being done 
by the missionary societies, ad- 


-vocated more comprehensive co- 


operation in the matter (1) of 
educational policy, and (2) of ac- 
tual administration. He warmly 
commended “Christian Education 
in China,” the Report of the China 
Educational Commission. The 
central idea of that Report was 
that education in China should be 
more Christian, more Chinese, and 
more efficient, and should bear less 
the marks of the nationalities of 
the West. He advocated con- 
centration on higher grade educa- 
tion, and pleaded for a curriculum 


The service of praise was 
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which. while still retainine Western 
elements. conveyed a real knowl- 
edge of Chinese culture and his- 
tory. | 


Commercials and Missionaries 
Co-onerate.—In September, 1923. 
the Shanghai American School will 


. occupv four new buildings in the 


French Concession. These are 


_ erected on a lot sixteen acres in 


extent. The cost of the land and 
buildings up to the end of the 


current year will be about Mex. 


$720.000. This money has been 
seven missionary 
societies, one hundred and fifty 
business houses and over one 
thousand three hundred individual 
donors. Mr. W. W. Bartlett, 
the Principal, has just gone 
home to raise G. $275,000 for 
futher expansion. This addi- 
tional plant will provide capacity 
for about seven hundred students, 
of whom two hundred and fifty 
be boarders. When the 
school opens this fall about three 
hundred and seventy-five boys and 
girls from ten provinces and re- 
presenting five or six nationalities, 
will be enrolled. The current bud- 
get exceeds Mex. $100,000. Dur- 


ing the eleven years of its existence 


the school has had no deficit in the 


current budget. The Community 
Church, Shanghai, (American) re- 


cently ran a campaign for $65,000 
for a Church site and building to 
be located very close to the 


American School. 


Honored Veterans.—Unfortun- 
ately and fortunately it is but 
seldom that in the space of 
a few months a mission station 
has to bid. farewell to three 
veterans, the total of whose years 
of service covers over one hundred 
and forty years. So rarely do 
missionaries in South China aggre- 
gate such a long period that one 
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feels it to be a matter of genuine 
thanksgiving and heartiest con- 
gratulation. On the other hand 
the relation of such workers with 
their field has become so deep- 
rooted and wide-spread that the 
wrench of parting is keenly felt 
on both sides. A short time ago 


Canton said good-bye to Dr. and | 


Mrs. A. A. Fulton. Now Miss H. 
Noyes and Miss Butler, also of 
the American Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, have left us to enjoy their 


well-earned rest in the United 


States. Fifty-five years have come 
and gone since Miss Noyes first 


landed in Canton. Some thirteen. 


years later she was joined by Miss 
Butler. Together they have 
worked. in the establishing of the 
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True Light School for Girls and 
Women. Their monument is im- 
perishable. It exists in the more 
than six thousand girls and wom- 
en who have enjoyed their Chris- 
tian tutelage and training. Many 
of these are now exercising, 
through their homes, a quiet but 
none the less potent influence in 
the shaping of the better China. 
In these days of much coming and — 
going, the multiplication of com- 
plex missionary machinery, and 
too frequent change in sphere and 
occupation with consequent lack 


of continuity, we take off our hats” 


to the two ladies who for so many 
decades have lived to do one thing, 


and have done it faithfully and 


with abundant success. 


Personals 


(For each Birth or Marriage notice, 


$1 is charged. To save book-keeping. 


payment should be sent with the notice. ) 


BIRTH. 
May: 
Oth, to Carl B. and Elisabeth Schempp 
Wahl, Tungjen, Kweichow, a daughter, 
Margaret Elisabeth Wahl. 


DEATHS. 


May: | 

18th, at Hada, Tehol via 

Peking, Mrs. Regd. W. Sturt. : 
3l1st, at Kingchow, Hupeh, Mrs. Stina 

Wennborg, of the Swedish Missionary 

Society. 


JUNE: 

2nd, at Shasi, Hupeh, Rev. Johan 
Ahs, S. F. Swedish Missionary 
Society. 

12th, at Peitaiho, Rev. Henry V. S. 
Myers, D.D., 81 years of age. Funeral 
at Peitaiho. 


ARRIVALS. 


APRIL: | 

6th, from U. S. A., Miss Ella C. Shaw, 
M. E. W. F. M. S. 

12th, from U. S. A., Mr. Evaline satis 
(new), Rev. J. F. Peat, M. E. M. 


25th, from U. S. Fi. Miss Elizebeth 
E. M. 


Andrews, (new), M 


27th, from England, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
H. Faers and Son, C. I. M. 


May: 

Sth, from U. S. A., Miss Jean Adams, 
M. E. W. F. M. S. 

8th, from N. America, Mrs. W. Pp, 
Knight, C. I. M. 

llth, from America, Mr. Allen N. 
Cameron, Miss Mabel E. Hunt, Miss 
Pearl Pickel, (all new), Faith Orphanages. 

22nd, from Sweden, Mr. J. H. Svens- 
son, Mr. A. Gustafson, (new), C. I. M. 

23rd, from England, Miss E. Becking- 
sale, E. B. 

24th, from Sweden, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Anderson and three children, 


JUNE: 

2nd, from N. America, Mr. W. J. 
Hanna, C. I. M., from Canada, Mr. 
A. L. McKay, Apostolic Faith. 

5th, from England, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
S. Minty and two children, W. M. S. 

Dodson. | 

| OEPARTURES 

APRIL: 

19th, for U. S. A., Mrs. L. E. Wolferz 
and one child, P. N. 
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21st, for U.S. A. Mr. E. C. Jones, 
E. M., Miss Carrie M. Bartlett, M. 


M. 
E. W. F. M. 5S. Mr. W. B. Pettus, i 


CGA, 


23rd, for England, Mrs. Bland; 


for Australia, Mrs. J. E. Williams, Miss 
E. A. Powell, Miss A. I. Hill, C. I. M. 


oa for U. S. A., Miss E. B. French, 


May: 


Ist, for U.S.A., Miss C. A. Potter, 
Mrs. Paul Wakefield, and 


Hecker, Rev. and Mrs. W. E. Manly, 
Rev. and Mrs. W. A. McCurdy, M. E. 


6th, for U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs. S. H. 


Liljestrand, and four children, Miss E. 


Gustavson, M. E., for Germany, Miss I. 
Seidenberg, E. Schroder, Miss A. 
Schroter, C. I. M. 


7th, for U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. M. 
F, Kelley and one child, M. E., Dr. and 
Mrs. S. Cochran and two children, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. D. Stafford and two 


children, Mr. and Mrs. D. S. Dye, Miss 


Charlotte Larner, A. B. F. C. M., for 
England, Miss E. Wallis, for Norway, 


Mr. and Mrs. N. I. Engebretsen, for — 


Germany, Miss J. Rabe, Miss M. C. 
Weizel, C. I. M. 

12th, for U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. J. 
C. Oliver and three children, Y. M. C. A. 
Miss R. G. Pumphrey, A. C. M. 


13th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. E. P. 


Miller and two children, A. C. M. 


18th, for Canada, Miss E. B. Griffith, 
C. 


19th, for U. S. A., Mr. F. S. Brock- 
man, Mr. F. T. Slipp, Y. M. C. A., Miss 
Hattie MacCurdy, P. N., Mrs. Edna 
Gisle, F. C. M., Mr. H. V. Smith, Yale 
Tag for England, Dr. P. L. McAll, 


25th, for U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. F. 
M. Toothaker and three children, M. E., 
Miss Josephine Sailer, P. N., Rev. and 
Mrs. P. W. Hamlett and two children, 
S. B. C.: Bie, C. C. 
-U. E., Mr. H. J. Rounds and one child, 
Y. M. C. A., for England, Rev. and Mrs. 
W. Jennings, Cok 

29th, for N. America, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. W. Spohr, C. I. M., for U. S. A., Mr. 
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and Mrs. R. w. McClure and three 
children, A. B. C. F. M. 


JUNE: 
ond for England, Dr. E. G. Sugg, C. 


4th, for U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. Roy 
Allison and four children, P. N., Mr. and 
Mrs. H. W. Robinson and two. children, 
A. F. M;, Dr. and: Mra. 
Struthers and two childrep, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bruce and three children, P. C. C., Miss 
D. Rowe, M. E. F. B., Miss R. W, 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Lancaster 
and two children, P. S., Dr. D. W. Lyon, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Clark and tour 
children, Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Cole and 
four children, Y. M. C. A., Miss R. E, 
Lynch, S.. Mr. and Mrs. W. F. 
Wilson and one child, M. E., Rev. and 


Mrs. W. W. Johnston, Dr. L. 
-Wolferz, P. N., for Canada, Dr. and 


Mrs. W. H. Grant and two children, P. 


-C. C.; for England, Rev. and Mrs. G. F. 


Easton, C. I. M., Rev. E. W. Burt, E. B., 
Miss E. Hope Bell, L. M. 

5th, for U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs. G. D. 
Hoople, M. E. 


6th, for U. S. A., Miss M. Deabler, 


Mr. and Mrs. B. F. ‘Lawrence and three 
children, M. E., Rev. — Tyng 
and four children, A. C. M 


Oth, for U. S. A., Miss M. A. Kolfrat, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Davis, Miss M. 
Dieter, P. N., Miss H. Stocks, F. C. 
M. S., Miss Belle Richardson, L. U. M., 
Miss i. U. Woods, P. S., for England. 


C: F. Strange and four 


children, C. M. S. 


16th, for U. S. A., Miss Lina Willis, | 


¥ W. C. A., Mrs. G. B. Minter, C 
and M. A., Miss M. Anderson, L. U. M., 
Mr. and Mrs. James Graham, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. N. Montgomery, P. S.; for 
Canada, Dr. and Mrs. W. McClure and 
daughter, P. C. C,, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
M. Trivett and four children, C. E. M.; 
for N. America, Miss E. L. Larsen; 
for England, Mrs. S. H. Carr and two 
children, C. I. M., Mr. and Mrs. F. H. 
B. Harmon and two children, E. B. 


18th, for Eagans Rev. and Mrs. A. 
ing, 


20th, for U. S. A, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
J. Nelson with five children, S E. iG 
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Notes on Contributors 


Rev. STANLEY E. deeds. M.A., B.D., has best a member of ‘the 
Canadian Methodist Mission in West China for about six years. He has 
been superintendent of the Jenshow Boys’ Industrial School. He has also 
had pastoral oversight of Chungchow district. | 


| Rev. Ernest R. Hucues, B.A., Oicoris has been for eleven years a 
member of the London Mission in Fukien. His work has onan general —_ 
the main emphasis on evangelism. 


Rev. E. R. M. Brecxen, B.D., is on the Faculty of Relivion:; West : 
China Christian University. He has been a member of the Canadian 
Methodist Mission for fifteen years. | 


Rev. J. J. Herren, A.M., B.D., PhD, ane been a member of the 
American Presbyterian Mission (N orth) for twelve years. He is now 
teaching History and Political Science in Shantung Christian University. 


Mr. J. H. Eneak, F. R. G. S., has been a member of the China Inland 
Mission for twenty-six years. He has spent most of his time in pioneer 
work in the Tibetan Marches between the Min and the Salwin. He is a 
member of the editorial Board of the CHINESE RECORDER, | 


Hop¢KIn, M ‘A. M.D., was sometime a member of the Friends’ 
Mission in West China and sometime a secretary of the Friends’ Mission | 
Association. He is now a secretary of the National Christian Council. 


Rev. E. H. Battou, B.A., B.D., has been a member of the A. B. C. 
F. M., in China since 1916, His work has been evangelistic. 


STELLA FISHER BurcEss (Mrs. John Stewart Burgess) was sometime 
a Y. W. C. A. Secretary in Japan. She has been in China since 1910. She 
is a member of the Editorial Board of the CHINESE RECORDER. 


AUGUST SPECIAL NUMBER 
THE INTELLECTUAL AWAKENING OF YOUNG CHINA 
SEVEN ARTICLES By H. C. Hu, Y. T. Wu, NEANDER C. S. CHANG. 


Extra copies containing these articles can be obtained for Mex. 


$o. 40 a copy. | 
Send a copy to your friends. 
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